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Teaching 


Applying the group organization 


in teaching home economics 


HAT is this type of teaching 

which is becoming known as the 

“group method”? Does it ap- 
ply in home economics, in what way is it 
different from the usual procedure and, 
finally, is it worth a trial? Such questions 
came up at an informal meeting of home 
economics teachers in Delaware. The idea 
stimulated interest. Furthermore, to ‘one 
of the members of the group, any method 
presented seemed a possible way to solve 
her particular difficulty—that of teaching 
successfully twenty-seven girls in a home 
making room equipped for sixteen. 

Thus challenged, the teachers of three 
schools determined to find some way to 
answer the questions discussed. Each of 
the three teachers planned to try the group 
organization plan under the particular 
conditions of her own school. The term 
“experiment in teaching” would seem to 
dignify the project, and these teachers 
disclaim so scientific a nomenclature. Be- 
cause there was no real control set up for 
comparison, because each working group 
varied as to age, type and number of 
girls, and finally because the teachers’ own 
plans, laboratory set-up, training and ex- 
perience were all different, it would be 
obviously a mistake to say more than that 
this effort was an enlightening experience 
suggestive of further possibilities. 

The usual procedure followed in teach- 
ing home economics classes is to have 
members of an entire class follow a simi- 
lar type of activity. For example, each 
pupil or pair of pupils would prepare 
some dish or meal if a problem to be 
solved in a foods laboratory was under 
way; each pupil would make a garment 
if clothing construction was the immediate 
aim; or an entire class would participate 
in some class discussion, observation or 
demonstration. The teacher directs the 
lesson through any of the usual pro- 
cedures. 


By 
Eleanor Burke 
Mabel Conaway 
Viola Elters 


With the group procedure, a class is 
broken up into smaller groups of six or 
more pupils, and each of these groups 
works independently on a different unit 
of work during the class periods. For 
example, in a class consisting of three 
groups, one might be working on a unit 
dealing with meal preparation and serv- 
ing, one on a problem in clothing which 
perhaps includes some garment construc- 
tion, and a third group would be working 
on a child care unit, if the discussion 
center can be adapted for this purpose. 
With this organization, the teacher must 
plan her time so as to give direction to 
each group when needed, to act as con- 
sultant or stimulant, or bring together all 
groups into one discussion as may be best. 
The group organization is only one more 
adaptation of the Dalton plan. 

It is interesting to picture a classroom 
where the group organization is in prog- 
ress. We have a general homemaking 
room, half of which is arranged with four 
kitchen units and the remainder equipped 
for clothing and other activities, having 
five to seven sewing machines, a book 
shelf, and an adequate supply of chairs, 
tables and storage space. After the origi- 
nal explanatory lesson, the various class 
groups assemble immediately in that part 
of the laboratory equipped for the -par- 
ticular unit each group is studying. For 
example, the unit kitchens are occupied by 
girls preparing a foods lesson, the ma- 
chines are humming almost constantly 
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while the snap of scissors punctuates prog- 
ress in a sewing problem, and at a corner 
table a student leader presents to the 
others of her group and to the teacher, 
material gathered concerning personal 
health activities. Each group, with only 
occasional exceptions, is so entirely ab- 
sorbed in its own occupation that almost 
no interference occurs and little time is 
lost due to uncertainty of the next step to 
At times, when a real 
arises within a unit where the girls ab- 
solutely must exhibit their 
ment to others in the class, a general halt 


follow. climax 


accomplish- 


is called while all the girls have a brie! 
glimpse of the work of this particular 
group. Such experiences serve as an ex- 
cellent preview of the possibilities of a 
unit to come and the girls are eager to 
arrive at an equally interesting point in 
their unit so that they, too, may focus 
class attention on their especial achieve- 
ment. . 

The foregoing might be called the ideal 
set-up. The question that arose in the 
minds of the three teachers was, how 
situation? The plans for 
each school were similar; the procedure 


create such a 


varied according to the specific situation, 
depending on local differences. A few 
logical steps were common to the general 
plans: (1) preparation of daily lesson 
sheets for a number of units equal to the 
into which the class 
would be divided; (2) a clear explana- 
tion to the entire class of the method to 
be undertaken and of the positive re- 
sponsibility necessarily placed upon the 
students in order that the scheme function 
at all; (3) division of the class into con- 
genial groups (this group division was 
made entirely in accordance with the girls’ 


number of groups 


own selection, not according to known 
abilities or needs. Other group arrange- 
ments might be preferable for true ex- 


perimentation purposes. Such consider- 





ations as the age, known abilities and 
home experiences of the pupils would be 
of definite value for a_ scientific 
cedure); (4) actual trial of the method 


presented. 


pro- 


reports 
schools, A, B, 


\ had a class 


now to the actual 


different 


Attending 
from the 
and C, we find that School 
working for a 


three 
of twenty-seven girls, 
sixty-minute period daily throughout the 
eight the school year, in a 
homemaking room equipped for sixteen. 
This ninth grade class was divided into 


months of 


three groups of nine girls in each group. 
Very significant in the recorded results 
are the two following paragraphs: 

A comparison of the best 
of this trial group with the averages of 
former classes was made. The same 
unit and the same test which had been 
given to the ninth grade the year be- 
The average of the 


averages 


fore, were used. 
trial group was a little lower, showing 
that they had not learned the subject 
matter quite so thoroughly. The same 
number of units of work were covered 
in both years, however. 

One important result of this plan, 
which cannot be measured, is the de- 
velopment of the individual girls. They 
learned how to cooperate and work to- 
gether in a group, for the good of the 
group. It taught them to shoulder re- 
sponsibility for themselves, to plan and 
execute without the direct supervision 
of the teacher. 

This teacher apparently felt that devel- 
oping cooperative ability in pupils justified 
the effort involved in introducing new 
methods of work. 

The report of the teacher of School B 
is particularly interesting because of the 
real attempt toward a scientific approach. 
At this school the ninth grade class of 
thirty-six girls was divided into two sec- 
tions of eighteen girls each. Section I 
served as a control group following the 
usual plan in accomplishing the units of 
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the term where the entire group worked 
followed a sequence of 
Section II of this class 


as one unit and 
lessons together. 


was organized according to the group 


and so was divided into’ two 


nine 


method 
smaller groups, of to work 
simultaneously on different units. The 
work in this an eight 
weeks’ period of daily sixty-minute les- 


each, 
school covered 


Because of the importance of many 
from 


sons, 
points brought out in the report 
would seem valuable to 


this teacher it 


present the following selected quotations : 


Section I was used as a control sec- 
tion, including eighteen girls. This sec- 
tion used the unit plans, but 
worked according to the regular class- 
room method, that is, under the imme- 

continuous direction of the 
They also followed the logical 
order of the units. That is, studied 
first—Making the Most of Oneself 
through Correct Dressing—and then— 
Selecting a School Outfit and Making a 
School Dress. 
II—This 
also of eighteen girls. 
told the reason for the unusual set-up. 


same 


diate and 


teacher. 


Section section consisted 


These girls were 


They were very much interested and 
were anxious to take part. They di- 
vided themselves into two groups of 
Group I worked first on the 

Most of Oneself 
Dressing; after this 


nine each. 
Making the 
Through Correct 
was completed, worked on Selecting a 


unit 


School Outfit and Making a School 
Dress; while Group II reversed this 
order. There seems little of interest 
or importance in their self-grouping 


except those girls who like sewing least 
that unit to work on last. 
Every day, at the beginning or end of 


selected 


the period a short clinic was held with 
Group II. At that time they planned 
the work to be done during the follow- 
ing period, the teacher giving sugges- 
tions or help as it was needed. At other 
times the teacher gave demonstrations 





one of the three described here. 





or general instructions to the whole 
class. If possible, emergency calls for 
help were answered at once, or at the 
first opportunity. 
Group I enjoyed 
freedom, for,in that unit—Making the 
Most of Oneself 
Dressing—there was a definite aim to- 
work. 


somewhat more 


Through Correct 
ward greater independence of 
Since there were no materials brought 
from home, this acquiring of independ- 
ence would not result in wastefulness of 
costly materials. The teacher met with 
the girls whenever they made an ap- 
pointment or at times stated in the 
working unit plans, or at such time 
as her needed _ to 
bring about order and work. At other 
times she might be in the room appar- 
ently attending to other things but 
actually observing the activities of the 


presence seemed 


group. 
How the Control Group (Section [) 
and the Trial Group (Section IT) 
Were Alike 
1. Each consisted of eighteen girls. 
2. Each completed the same number 
of units under the same teacher. 
3. Each section consisted mostly of 
ninth grade girls, but each had a 
few members of the upper grades. 
4. Each 
units. 
How the Two Sections Were Unlike 
1. Section I had an average I. Q. of 
991, whereas the average I. Q. of 
Section II was 92. (It should be 
noted, however, that the much 
higher average in Section I was 
due to the very high rating of six 


section used the same work 


girls. The lowest score of the 
thirty-six girls also fell in this 
group. ) 


i) 


All of Section I had had 7th and 
8th grade home economics, whereas 
only fifty per cent of Section II 
had had 7th and 8th grade home 
economics. 

3.In the unit—Selecting a School 
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Outfit and Making a School Dress— 
Section I worked 18 to 7 sewing 
machines and two irons. Section II 
worked 9 to 7 sewing machines and 
two irons. 

Results: 

1. Section I completed the combined 
units one week earlier than Sec- 
tion II. 

2. Section I required a total number 
of 250 1/6 hours to make eighteen 
dresses or an average of 13 8/9 
hours per dress. Section II required 
a total number of 268% hours to 
make the eighteen dresses, or 14 8/9 
hours per dress. 

3. Section I achieved on an objective 
test covering both units an average 
of 93. Section II achieved on this 
same test an average of 86. (Note: 
Section I had an I. Q. of 9914; Sec- 
tion IT had an I. Q. of 92.) 

4. Section I averaged a grade of 80% 
on their dresses (the fact that one- 
half of Section II had not had home 

affect their 
graded on 


economics would not 

average as they were 

progress as well as on fineness of 

technique). Section II averaged a 

grade of 83 on their dresses. 

5. Interest seemed greater in Section 
II than in Section I. 

6.A smaller degree of independence 
in work was obtained by Section I. 

7.Section II wasted some time and 
had to be spoken to many times in 
order to keep them constantly at 
work, 

8. The second unit carried on by both 
groups of Section II seemed more 
successful than the first unit, show- 
ing that after having used this 
method for a longer period of time 
the results would be increasingly 
successful. 

Conclusions: 

More actual work can be accom- 
plished by using the ordinary class- 
room method where the work is done 
under the immediate supervision and 
direction of the teacher. However, 
since the homemaker does not, for 
the most part, work under supervi- 
sion, independence and resourceful- 
ness in carrying on her work are abili- 

economics 
These 


ties which home 
teacher desires for her girls. 


abilities can best be obtained, it would 


every 


seem, by setting jobs for the girls, 
making them aware of the help they 
can get, and giving them as much 
independence as they are ready to ac- 
cept in order to be successful in their 
activities. 

Less equipment is necessary in 
using a method such as was used for 
Section II, for units or activities may 
be arranged so that all equipment may 
be used all the time. A fair degree 
of success may be attained in a small 
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space, but most important, much of 
the independence of activity which is 
our chief aim is developed. 

The general set-up for School C is com- 
parable with that of School A, presenting 
only three differences. The girls with 
whom this group method of teaching was 
tried were in the seventh grade, there 
were twenty-one in the class which was 
divided into three congenial groups of 
seven each, and the work was carried on 
daily for a sixty-minute period during one 
semester of eighteen weeks, in a room 
equipped for sixteen pupils. 

During the first nine weeks, three-week 
periods were allowed for each of the three 
units, the rotating until all the 
work had been completed. The units for 
this half of the included (1) 
Planning What to Wear While Working 
at Home, and (2) Preparing School 
Lunches or the Family Supper, and (3) 
The Girl and ITer Clothes, which largely 


groups 


semester 


procedures. 
over 


by suggesting better 
3. Difficulty 


group leadership. 


sometimes occurred 


Pupil captains were 


apt to be over-exacting, inducing dis- 


sension within the groups. 

. This method of work proved to be 
very challenging to the girls in that 
they were so situated,that they must 
manage their own groups and also 
work independently of direct teacher 
attention much of the time. 

5. It provided for girls to work at vary- 

divided 


ing rates, as they naturally 


into groups of similar abilities. 
Though a definite minimum of work 
was accomplished by each group, 
those of superior ability were able to 
achieve a certain amount of additional 
work which increased their satisfac- 
tion of activity without discouraging 
the others. 

\ large class divided into three or 


more groups used equipment actually 





Another of the three home making rooms in which this experiment was tried 


concerned personal hygiene and care of 
During the second half of the 
semester the three units studied 
Caring for the House, Living with Others, 
and Preparing Breakfast Dishes. Because 
each unit was designed to cover approxi- 


clothing. 
were 


mately a three weeks’ period of fifteen 
hours’ work, they divided into 
amounts possible to 


were 
cover during one 
class period. 
Results reported by the teacher: 
1. The work was covered with success 
according to schedule. 
. Occasionally a group proceeded by 
wrong methods, so that when teacher 
help was given it was to redirect 
i.e., sewing procedures were at times 
well under way before it was possible 
for the teacher to observe what was 
happening and to avoid loss of time 


planned for fewer students. Very 
little confusion was evident 

7. Variety resulted, as the girls did not 

attempt to imitate a preceding group, 

but, instead, endeavored to follow out 

the unit according to their own par 
ticular plans. 

&. Interest was aroused between groups 
in checking with each other the kind 

and amount of work accomplished. 

9. Cooperation was essential to success. 

kecommendations : 

The method tried out seemed interest- 
ing and sufficiently successful to re- 
peat with another group coming into 
a one-room department 

I would choose again to use it with a 
seventh grade class because these girls 

ideas from 


have not set previous 


work, they are intensely interested 


(Continued on page 28) 





ERBERT SPENCER, a couple of 

generations ago, made the statement 

that if a visitor from Mars or from 
some other part of the universe, were to 
visit the schools of his time, he would 
be led to believe that all the boys and girls 
therein were doomed to be bachelors and 
spinsters, because nothing at all concern- 
ing homemaking was taught to them. In 
fact it appeared to him that all references 
to the matter were carefully avoided. Our 
schools have changed considerably since 
Spencer’s time in this respect but the 
changes have not been great and funda- 
mental enough. Not nearly enough time 
is given to instruction designed to prepare 
our youth for this, their most important 
task, and much of what is given is not 
the most essential. 

Training young people for homemaking 
is, of course, a joint responsibility. Teach- 
ers alone cannot do the whole task. The 
home itself and other social institutions 
must help, and the task is difficult enough 
to challenge the best efforts of all. But 
the tendency in the past has been for 
these other social institutions to shift ever 
greater responsibility for the training ot 
the young in this and in other life activi- 
ties upon the school. The probability is 
that this tendency will continue for some 
time. Moreover, the school has accepted 
the challenge and preparation for home- 
making has officially been accepted as one 
of the major objectives of education by 
the National Education Association. 

While all the teachers in the school 
share in this responsibility doubtless the 
teacher of home economics must assume 
the larger share. If she accepts this re- 
sponsibility and directs her efforts effec- 
tively to the creation of happy and whole- 
some home life through the development 
of those fundamental attitudes, appreci- 
ations and ideals basic to homemaking of 
a high type, she will surely become the 
most important member of any high 
school faculty. If she confines her efforts 
mainly to teaching future homemakers to 
make better pies, select more becoming 
clothing and more attractive home fur- 
nishings she may easily become one of 
the least important. Material things have 
been demonstrated time and time again to 
be of least importance. 

The one true objective of homemaking 
education should be the guidance of our 
young people in affairs pertaining to 
courtship, marriage and homemaking to 
the end that happier homes may result. 
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reparation for Homemaking 


Training in those fundamental attitudes 
making for happy, successful home life 


An intelligent approach to this question 
of homemaking education should begin 
with the following question: What are the 
essential conditions of a happy satisfac- 
tory home life? As a partial answer to 
this question I would submit these: 

1. Similarity of tastes, ideals, interests, 
ambitions and vision on the part of 
husband and wife. 

2. Compatability of temperament— 
(this. does not necessarily mean 
similarity of temperament). 

3. Reasonably sound physical and men- 
tal health. 

4. Approximately equal intelligence and 
education. 


5. Same or similar religious beliefs. 

6. Reasonable income and_ earning 
ability. 

7. Freedom from debt and extrava- 
gance. 

8. The existence of children in the 
home. 


9. Ability to manage and train chil- 
dren, agreement in policies regard- 
ing the training of children. 

10. Housekeeping ability on the part of 
the wife. 

11. Ability to provide proper food and 
clothing at low cost. 

I do not mean that all of these condi- 
tions are absolutely essential or that in- 
telligent cooperation of the husband and 
wife cannot overcome the hazards pre- 
sented by the absence of some of these, 
but I do believe they represent the bases 
of a satisfactory home life. 

The next question—What can we teach 
our young people which would tend to 
bring about these conditions in the homes 
they will establish? 

It is evident that we cannot teach every- 
thing about life to young people. A com- 
mon weakness of our former education is 
that we tried to teach too much. Some 
things must be left to experience, and still 
others ought to be left to be taught later 
on when the need arises. For instance, 
perhaps the details of the care, feeding, 
and training of children should be left 
until children arrive upon the scene. This 
means that adult education must be ex- 
tended in the future, and that is just what 
is going to happen. But there are some 
things we can teach young people before 
they are married. We should attempt to 
develop: 

1. A practical understanding of the 

more fundamental principles or gen- 









By 
J. A. Starrak 


Associate Professor of Vocational Education 
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eral truths which underlie the basic 
homemaking activities. (Food, shel- 
ter, clothing, personal adjustments.) 
This does not mean merely the de- 
velopment of a great variety of ma- 
nipulative and technical skills. 

2. Basic and socially desirable general- 
ized habits which underlie sound 
thinking, intelligent feeling and effi- 
cient action. 

3. Those attitudes, appreciations, inter- 
ests and ideals concerning homemak- 
ing which are generally accepted as 
being socially desirable. 

What are some of the most important 

of these fundamental truths? 

I have only space to mention a few. 
Some apply generally to the whole prob- 
lem of homemaking; some apply to the 
choice of a life mate; and some apply to 
life after marriage. 

First of all, we should attempt to give 
our young people a clear understanding 
and keen appreciation of the importance 
of the home and that from two angles: 


1. From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and his satisfaction and 
happiness. 

2. From the standpoint of national 
welfare. 

We should teach that marriage and the 
experiences of homemaking are necessary 
for the development of a well rounded 
personality. The urge for a mate and 
for young is too strong in the normal 
young person for even our modern civili- 
zation to deny expression without serious 
results on the personality of the indi- 
vidual. Having no one to love, to plan 
and to work for is the saddest lack in the 
lives of unmarried people of middle age. 
Let us warn our girls against careers. If 
they deny themselves of love and mar- 
riage for the sake of a career they are 
seeking the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, and delusion and disappointment 
will be the lot of the great majority. 

From the national or social viewpoint 
let us teach our young people that the 
home is still the most important social 
institution. No river can rise higher than 
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its source, and no nation can have a 
higher moral life than that which charac- 
terizes its homes. National standards are 
simply home standards on a larger scale. 

We should develop an understanding of 
the changes which are being made in the 
home by the economic forces outside it. 
At no time in history probably were there 
changes so great and rapid as during this 
generation. The large number of women 
in industry, the great increase in commer- 
cialized amusements, the taboo against 
children on the part of owners of apart- 
ment houses, the inability of young people 
to get married because of unemployment, 
and many more of these changes could be 
The old home is probably 
gone never to return. Some say the new 
home will be better.. It can be made so, 
but only if given intelligent direction. 
Our young people who will be the makers 
of the new home should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all these forces outside the 
home which affect it so vitally, and then 
see to it that these forces are subordinated 
to the welfare of the home. 

Our future homemakers should know 
that the home of America can be greatly 
improved in physical comforts. The farm 
homes especially are greatly in need of 
improvement, as shown by recent studies 
which reveal deplorable conditions exist- 
ing in many of them. These conditions 
can and should be corrected, and will’ be 
when the majority of women know that 
these conditions need no longer exist. 

The prospective homemaker should 
know something about population trends, 
birth rates and especially the comparative 
birth rates of the most intelligent classes 
and the so-called lower classes. The fact 
that our best people, morally, mentally and 
physically, are not bearing enough chil- 
dren to maintain their own numbers, while 
the less desirable of our citizenry multiply 
very rapidly is a matter of very great 
concern to all those who possess any so- 
Our young people should be 


mentioned. 


cial vision. 
led to appreciate the danger and should 
be acquainted with the steps already taken 
to curtail the multiplication of the unfit. 

There are certain truths connected with 
the choice of a life mate which our young 
people should know. The intimate rela- 
tions of married life make severe de- 
mands upon the personalities and good 
sense of the participants. Different and 
conflicting ideals, standards, interests, are 
bound to cause conflict even when great 
personality differences do not exist. When 
these personality differences are great 
every item in the expenditure of time, 
money, in home standards, in the training 
of children, becomes a fruitful cause for 
friction. I believe we should teach our 
young people to look upon the choice of 
a life mate as a problem which should be 
approached in a realistic fashion. 

We should develop a keen appreciation 
of the importance of sound personality, 
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including physical and mental health. 
Girls and boys should be taught that per- 
sonal traits which sometimes are most ap- 
pealing to youth before marriage are very 
often those which cause disaster in mar- 
ried life. Foppishness, carelessness with 
money, an 
pleasures, popularity with the opposite 
sex, are a few which suggest themselves. 

We should teach our young people that 
marriages are not made in Heaven. It is 
largely a matter of propinquity, of oppor- 
There is 


abnormal desire for social 


tunities to become acquainted. 
not just one man for one woman in all 


the world. This idea often result’ in 
hasty marriages on the supposition that 
if the two people are divinely created for 
one another, and if they fail to marry, 
their whole thereafter will be a 
blank. The choice of a life mate is infi- 
nitely more important than the choice of 
a business partner or a stenographer and 
should receive more intelligent concern. 
Our young people should understand the 
practical operation of the laws of hered- 
ity. The old saying that one marries the 
girl and not the family is wrong. The 
girl or boy cannot be born and reared in 


lives 


a family without possessing many of both 
its good and bad traits. Girls especially 
should be taught that they will help to 
reap the bitter fruits of the wild oats 
sown by their husbands in their youth. 
The prevalence of venereal diseases, the 
extreme difficulty of their permanent rem- 
edy, and the terrible effects of such dis- 
upon the children of parents so 
afflicted should be carefully and very 
realistically taught to our young people. 
Demanding a health certificate of one’s 


cases 


prospective mate should become _ the 
common practice and will become so when 
the veil of ignorance concerning such mat- 
ters is lifted by frank realistic knowledge. 

In connection with life after marriage 
a few remarks may be made. It appears 
that we must idealize married life. Lead- 
ers of man long ago discovered the plan 
of idealizing anything they wished their 
fellows to do. So they idealize war and 
everyone becomes eager to go and suffer. 
We have idealized work in the past. We 
have hustler in America 
and now we have not enough work for all 
to do because some of us work too much. 
We have idealized wealth by holding be- 
fore our young peoples, as the higher ex- 
amples for them to follow, the great cap- 
tains of finance and industry, with the 
results we are now suffering. We have 
idealized love and romance in song and 
But we have not tried to idealize 


canonized the 


story. 
married life. 
with marriage. 

We should teach that marriage is a se- 
rious business, not a pleasure or a bur- 


Love stories invariably stop 


den. It is a business that we enter upon 
of our own free will and we must conduct 
it in its inevitable end with honor. 

We should that marriage and 


homemaking present a real challenge and 


teach 


talent and 


possesses. 


demand all the intelligence, 


education any normal person 
Children should be regarded as the nat- 
marriage, and es- 


The 


each party concerning desire for children 


ural consummation of 
sential for its happiness. views of 
should be thoroughly discussed and un- 
derstood before marriage. 

There are certain standards and prac- 
tices which should be accepted and fol- 
lowed with reference to policies within 
the home. As specimens of these the 
following are suggested: 

1. Living within the income of the 

breadwinner. 
Shared 
operation in planning the 


responsibility—co- 
family 


financial 


budget. 
Separate personal allowances with no 
questions asked by either party as to 
detailed expenditures of the other. 
Separate vacations—a change of 
scenery is good even for an ideally 
mated couple. 
Frequent family councils on import- 
ant matters concerning the home. 
Agreement on policies concerning 
management of children. 

And lastly, we must somehow teach our 
young people that we must pay for every- 
That is a 
need to 


thing valuable that we get. 


lesson which young Americans 
learn and probably are learning just now 
with reference to material things because 
of the existing difficult economic condi- 
tions. It is a difficult lesson to learn that 
we must pay for everything, for physical 
pleasures and comforts, for security, for 
the love and respect of our fellows. If 
we wish a happy full middle and old age 
we must pay for it when we are young. 
Walter Pitkin, in his book, “Life Begins 
at Forty,” is forced to admit that in order 
for life after forty to be what he pic- 
the preparation must 
If we wish 


tures so glowingly, 
be made before one is forty. 
the companionship and the loving care of 
our children when we are old and feeble, 
we must pay for it by hard work, self- 
denial and much loving care of children 
when we are younger. If we wish to 
have the love and respect of our life com- 
panion and our children as we go down 
the steep hillside of old age we must earn 
it by an untiring patience, unselfish serv 
ice, intelligent self-denial and un faltering 
fidelity during early and middle life 
Can we teach young people these fun- 
damental ideas so effectively as to influ 
ence strongly their behavior in their home 
One thing 


relations? Some will deny it. 


is certain—we have never tried to do so 
It may be that if the time and energy 
now expended in the teaching of certain 
traditional school subjects, whose value 
to the ordinary man and woman is ex- 
tremely doubtful, were directed to the 
people for 


preparation of our young 


homemaking in somewhat the manner 
suggested above our efforts would be at- 


tended with considerable success. 





This is the third in a series of articles 
by Miss Coles planned as subject matter 
material for high school students on Con- 


The first and sec- 


sumer-Buyer courses. 
in November and 


ond were published 
December. 


UGE sums of money are spent each 
year in advertising. It was estimated 
that in 1929, between one and a half 

and two billion dollars were spent for this 
purpose.’ Consumers who buy advertised 
goods eventually pay the bill for this high 
sum. Consumers, therefore, are or should 
be interested in what they get for their 
money. Is advertising worth the price 
we pay for it? How does advertising 
help the consumer? What does it tell us 
about the qualities of goods? Does it 
make selection of goods easier or more 
difficult ? the ques- 
tions consumer-buyers are asking about 
advertising. 


These are some of 


How Advertising Helps the Consumer- 


Buyer 
Certainly the most valuable service 
which advertising performs for con- 


sumer-buyers is to tell them about the 
availability of goods. It is advertising 
which for the most part informs us about 
new goods which we may not otherwise 
have known. Advertisements also tell us 
about improvements in old and familiar 
goods. They announce new conveniences 
in packages of goods, new gadgets and 
devices applicable to our equipment. 

Advertising not only tells consumers 
that certain goods are available but it also 
tells where to get them. Our local papers 
tell us the particular store in which to 
look for certain goods and they may even 
indicate the particular part of the store 
where we will find them. We also learn 
advertisements when goods are 
available. This is especially important in 
the case of goods available only at certain 
seasons or on certain days of the week. 
Telling us when goods are on sale at spe- 
cial prices is also important. Certainly 
by telling what goods are available and 
by telling where and when we may buy 
them advertising helps buyers to save time 
and energy in shopping. 

In addition to telling about the avail- 
ability of goods, advertising informs us 
about how to use them. We may learn 
uses of new goods which are unfamiliar 
to us and new uses for the familiar ones. 
Recipes, old and new, simple and com- 
plex, are legion for the foods in our 
markets. Housewives have been known 
to buy a particular product in order to 
obtain the recipe for a dish temptingly 
pictured in an advertisement. Directions 
are given for operating mechanical de- 
vices such as sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, mixers, and the like. Advertis- 
ing may also tell how to care for goods 


from 


1 Robert Lynde, Recent Social Trends, Vol. II, 
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as in the case of directions for launder- 
ing textiles, care of silver and furniture. 
Advertising, especially that appearing 
iocaily in newspapers, gives the prices of 
goods. This makes it possible to com- 
pare prices at different stores. It helps 
buyers to plan expenditures ahead of the 
time they go to the store to shop. Shop- 
pers, however, must be wary of the price 
comparisons which appear in advertise- 
ments. Advertisements may say “$2.00 
value for $1.49,” “Was $10.00, now $7.79,” 
“Regularly $2.00, now three for $2.95.” 
These prices may or may not be reduced 
and they may be no lower than those for 
which the same goods are obtainable at 
other stores, 

The method of identifying goods is usu- 
ally prominent in advertising copy. The 
brand or trade name is featured so that 
when we go to the store to buy we can 
be sure of getting the same product as 
that featured in the advertisement. This 
is very important from the standpoint of 
the producer since he is primarily inter- 
ested not in promoting the sale of goods 
generally but in promoting the sale of the 
particular goods he produces. Hence he 
uses the brand as a means of identifying 
them to buyers. 


What Does Advertising Tell Us About 
Qualities of Goods? 


Although knowing the place and time 
goods may be obtained, knowing their 
prices and how to identify them is help- 
ful in buying, this knowledge is not suf- 
ficient to make consumers intelligent buy- 
ers. It is necessary to know about quali- 
ties of the products in the market in or- 
der to be able to identify those we want 
so we can get the best for our purpose. 
We need to be able to compare the quali- 
ties of the goods with the prices asked 
in order that we can get the best with 
the least expenditure of money. 

Does advertising provide sufficient in- 
formation about qualities of goods to 
make it possible for us to be intelligent 
buyers? Unfortunately the answer is 
emphatically No! We must search long 
and diligently to find advertisements 
which describe in definite, concrete terms 
the qualities of goods. One survey of 


145 advertisements showed that only one- 
third of the terms used could be called 
informative. Of the terms used only a 
few were of such nature as to make pos- 
sible any kind of comparison between 
similar goods. A high school class in a 
study of 17 advertisements found that 
only four contained ten or more words 
about quality, none contained more than 
25, and one contained only two. This 
class drew the conclusion that “the ma- 
jority of advertisements have only a few 
if any definite statements regarding the 
quality of their products. Because 
advertisements are so limited in the in- 
formation they supply, they are not a de- 
pendable guide for the wise selection of 
most merchandise,” 


Characteristics of Present-Day Advertising 


Instead of describing qualities in defi- 
nite terms, the greatest part of advertis- 
ing today is devoted to trade puffing. 
Trade puffing is largely made up of ex- 
aggerated statements and meaningless 
words. It is intended to direct attention 
to particular goods in order to instill a 
desire for the products and to make us 
believe they are good whether they really 
are or not. Extravagant claims are the 
rule rather than the exception. Irrelevant 
statements which have nothing to do with 
the products detract the reader’s atten- 
tion from qualities of the goods. 

Appealing pictures in bright colors, en- 
dorsements of the famous or near famous 
and would-be scientists are intended to 
attract rather than to inform us. 

Not only does advertising abound in 
trade puffing, but it may be misleading. 
Statements may not be actually false but 
may lead readers to conclusions which 
are false. For example an advertisement 
of a product featuring U. S. government 
standards would perhaps lead the reader 
to believe that this particular product was 
the only one of its kind which meets the 
government specifications when any prod- 
uct of similar construction, of which there 
are a goodly number, would also meet 
these standards. An advertisement of 

(Continued on page 25) 
= Frances W. Inenfeldt, ‘‘Teaching Consumer 


Buying in the Secondary School.’ Journal of 
Home Economics, Vol. 26 (May, 1934), p. 281. 
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DVERTISING, like any other 

generally accepted phase of our 

business life, exists because peo- 
ple use it. It is profitable to the manu- 
facturer to advertise his product, and it 
is profitable to the consumer to be in- 
formed about the goods available to him. 
Furthermore, it is the people who read 
advertising who, in the long run, dictate 
what it will be. If women do not re- 
spond to a given type of advertisement, 
the advertiser will soon discover the fact 
and change his advertising to a type that 
does get response. Keeping this fact in 
mind, let us consider the general field of 
American advertising today in relation 
to the consumer. 

First of all, we must remember that a 
poor item of merchandise will not stand 
the publicity of advertising. The inade- 
quate product is made too conspicuous. 
It is as easy for the consumer to avoid 
the well-known brand she has found in- 
ferior as it is for her to buy the one she 
has found satisfactory. There is a com- 
mon saying among the advertising fra- 
ternity that no article can succeed with 
advertising that might not have succeeded 
without it. 

One of the causes of complaint against 
advertising is its immense cost. It is true 
that a vast amount of money is spent 
every year for advertisements in maga- 
zines and newspapers, posters, electric 
spectaculars and over the radio. It is 
true, too, that the cost of advertising a 
product makes up part of the price paid 
by the ultimate consumer. However, it is 
also true that many items now extensively 
advertised are bought for less money than 
they were before advertising was adopted 
to aid their sale. The expense of clerks, 
salesmen, demonstrators, and _ others 
through whose hands merchandise passes 
on its way to the consumer is much 
greater than the cost of advertising. But 
people are not apt to criticise these costs 
—they know less about them. Let us see 
just how advertising works. 

The manufacturer of a food product 
was spending for sales expenses 14c out 
of every dollar received. He adopted an 
extensive advertising program and found 
that the cost of the advertising for each 


+ 


territory averaged a little less than a 
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salesman’s cost (about $5,000 a year). 
Average sales had increased, however, 
from_ $37,000 to $128,000 a year in each 
territory. Further advertising made it 
possible to reduce his number of salesmen 
and other sales expenses so that this 
manufacturer now pays only 5c in sales 
expenses per dollar received, instead of 
his original 14c. The product sells today 
at llc or 12c a unit instead of at its 
former price of l4c or 15c. 

Another manufacturer marketing a 
household product found that a yearly 
expenditure for advertising of $50,000 not 
only increased his volume of sales but 
enabled him to eliminate many of his 
salesmen and reduce his selling cost per 
dollar received by more than half. 

Numerous other cases of the same type 
might be listed. Judicious advertising 
represents economy to the producer in 
several ways. First, by varying the vol- 
ume of advertising from time to time a 
manufacturer can often keep his factory 
running at maximum economy with mini- 
mum advertising cost. One great soap 
company advertises that they guarantee 
their factory employees eleven months’ 
work a year. In what otherwise might be 
slack seasons they increase sales by heavy 
advertising. In rush seasons, the amount 
of advertising is decreased to help keep 
the flow of goods even. 

It is, of course, well known that quan- 
tity production means economy of pro- 
duction cost. Increasing the volume of 
sales advertising is a vital factor in this 
kind of economy, as well as in the type 
illustrated in the instance mentioned 
above. 

Numerous studies have been made to 
determine the relative cost to the con- 
sumer of advertised and non-advertised 
goods. It is peculiarly difficult to arrive 
at any definite relationship because of 
widely differing degrees of relative qual- 
ity in different items. However, the 
studies of the Federal Trade Commission 
show that retailers as a rule handle ad- 
vertised products with less margin of 
profit than they ask for those goods which 
they sponsor themselves or those not ad- 
vertised by their manufacturers. This 
fact would seem to indicate that adver- 
tised goods find a readier sale in retail 


stores and the amount spent in their ad- 


vertising frequently comes out of the re- 
tailer’s spread (not necessarily out of his 
profit per investment over a year) rather 
than out of the consumer. 

It should be remembered that every 
manufacturer is interested in placing his 
product in the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer at the lowest possible cost. The 
better value he can give the consumer for 
his dollar, the more sales the manufac- 
turer will make. So at least a part of 
savings resulting from advertising is 
passed on to users, 

The amount spent in advertising differ- 
ent items of merchandise is almost uni- 
versally overestimated. 
showed that the common belief was that 
the manufacturer of a toothbrush was 
spending on advertising 3c to 5c per brush. 
As a matter of fact, he spent 1/10 of lc 
per brush. The selling price of 7c for a 
well advertised soap included, in the opin- 


An investigation 


ion of the average person questioned, an 
advertising cost of lc to 2c; the maker's 
actual expenditure was Y%c per cake, It 
was commonly estimated that a $25 price 
for a suit of men’s clothes included a 
manufacturer’s expenditure in advertising 
of $2 or more. The manufacturer was 
actually spending less than 50c. Such 
misconceptions undoubtedly arise in part 
from the layman’s idea that advertising 
rates in the large magazine are extremely 
high. However, when we consider that 
the cost of a full page advertisement in a 
leading magazine is only 1/3 of a cent for 
each family reached by the magazine, we 
see the cost from a different point of view 
and realize the economy of advertising 

There are, of course, many items for 
which the advertising cost is much greater 
than for those cited above. But, the re- 
formers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
these advertisers do not spend money be- 
cause they love the magazines and news 
papers. They would much prefer to re 
duce expenses if they could do it without 
losing business. They spend as little as 
they can without permitting sales to d 
cline. 

People really seem to prefer advertised 
to non-advertised goods; they prefer the 
known to the unknown. Consequently un- 
advertised products find it hard to com- 
pete with similar, advertised, ones. There 
is scarcely an advertised product on the 
market today which is not duplicated by 
an unadvertised one. Lack of confidence, 
difficulty of testing, and the risk involved 
in the purchase and use of an unknown 
product make these items so hard to sell 
that their prices can seldom be reduced 
below those of standard merchandise. 

Jecause there is so much money in- 
vested in advertising the reputable adver- 
tisers themselves are more interested in 
keeping it truthful than is the public. If 
it drops to so low a level of credibility 


(Continued on page 24) 
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An Experience in Cooperative Planning 


The New Home 












A view of patio and building, taken when the vines were first planted. 


HE home economics building is 
if one of a group of ten new build- 
ings recently erected on the Uni- 
versity campus. It is located midway be- 
tween the science group on the south and 
the women’s dormitories on the north, but 
far enough removed from each to pre- 
serve its marked individuality. 

While the architectural style of the 
building conforms to the Spanish 
Renaissance of the other campus build- 
ings, it is much more informal and 
domestic in character. Built of native 
Texas fossil stone which is somewhat 
rough in texture and of a warm ivory 
color, it lends itself readily to the dis- 
tinctive architecture. Balconies with 
spindles and rails of weathered cypress 
break the plain facades on the four sides 
of the building at the third floor and 
form a pleasing contrast against the 
creamy rough stone background. The 
formal entrance at the north is simple 
and dignified, but the charm of the 
exterior of the building is in the de- 
lightful patio and loggia on the south. 
East and west wings, connected by 
the central portion of the building, en- 
close this sunny patio which is elevated 
some seven feet above the driveway 
and adjacent buildings. A stone wall 
surmounted by a wood pergola forms 
the south side of the patio, and affords 
privacy within the enclosure. The 
sense of privacy is further accentuated 
by the masses of blooming vines trail- 
ing over the framework’ of the pergola. 
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Steps lead from the drive level to orna- 
mental iron gates opening into the patio. 
Three sides of the court are surrounded 
by a loggia fourteen feet in width— 
brick paved and roofed with beams and 
boards of pine and cypress. 

The Austin climate permits of out- 
door life the greater portion of the year, 
and the loggia, comfortably furnished 
chairs and tables ard with its 
setting of tropical blooming plants, 
among which are bouganvillia, pome- 
granate, hibiscus and poinsettia, affords, 
even in November, a delightful place 
for study and rest. 

Inset in the west wall of the loggia 
is the dedication tablet, containing the 
following inscription: 


with 


To THE PIONEER 
Women or TEXAS 
who amid _ hardships 
and dangers preserved 
in their family life 
their ancestral culture 
broadened it through 
their experiences and 
left it as a priceless 
heritage to succeeding 
generations 
Tuts BuILpiInc 
Is DepICATED 


This inscription served not only as 
a source of inspiration, but as a guide 
as well, to the faculty in the planning 
and furnishing of the building. 

The University archives contain an 






Economics Building 


at the University 
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collection of Texania. It 
use as manuscripts, 
histories, old letters, documents and 
newspapers were consulted. Old home- 
steads located in the plantation areas 
were visited and descendants of early 
settlers were interviewed in order that 
the early home culture might live in 
tangible form in the building dedicated 
to its memory and perpetuation. 

In order that the home life of the 
people of the outstanding epochs pre- 
ceding the Civil War might be visual- 
ized, certain rooms in the building have 
been finished and furnished to express 
these eras as they were exemplified in 
the early homes. 

The Pioneer Room represents the 
early colonial period, first under Mexi- 
can rule and then the early Republic. 
It contains only furniture and fittings 
brought in by original settlers of the 
period or made or purchased after 
homesteads were located. 

A Plantation Bed Room represents 
the more prosperous period of the Re- 
public and statehood of the ante-bellum 
days. 

A suite consisting of a reception 
room and state dining room is dedicated 
to the Republic of Texas. It will house 
only historic furnishings and fittings of 
the period designated. A modern kitchen 
adjoins the dining room and will permit 
the use of the suite not only for museum 
purposes but for advanced class prob- 
lems in formal social functions. 

The museum is a large room espe- 
cially designed for exhibit purposes. It 
contains glass cases and other fittings 
and is used for special historic exhibits 
of domestic interest as well as more 
modern ones relating to the interests 
of the various divisions of the depart- 
ment. 

The planning of the building was an 
excellent example of departmental co- 
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important 
was in constant 




























operation. The Board of Regents of 
the University appropriated a definite 
sum to cover cost of building, furnish- 
ings and equipment. A departmental 
building committee worked with the 
home economics faculty as a_ whole, 
drew the floor plans, allotted space 
according to the needs expressed by 
the various divisions and, with the 
architects, unified and perfected the 
plans. 

The faculty attached to each division 
of departmental interests, i.e., foods, 
nutrition, art, textiles, clothing, house- 
hold equipment, institution, and home 
economics education, planned the dis- 
tribution and arrangement of their 
allotted space and designed the special 
laboratory furnishings and equipment, 
such as work tables, desks, cabinets, 
exhibit and work cases, laboratory 
lockers and built-in features. No stock 
furniture was purchased for any of the 
laboratories. Straight and tablet-armed 
chairs were especially designed for class 
rooms. It was the function of the 
building committee to unify designs and 
finishes that they might form a har- 
monious whole. 

In addition to meeting specific teach- 
ing needs, certain policies or objectives 
were adopted as criteria for the build- 
ing as a whole. These were as follows: 

1. As the building was designed for 

the purpose of teaching home 
making, it should suggest in ap- 
pearance, arrangement and _ fur- 
nishings, as far as possible, a home 
rather than an academic building. 
That the spirit of the dedication 
be exemplified throughout, with 
simplicity the keynote. 

That the furniture and fittings 
should be selected with a view 
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The Plantation Bed Room, and (below) the tea room. 


to serving as a demonstration 
center for homemakers of the 
state, as well as students, and that 
costs should be within the pur- 
chasing power of the moderate 
income home. 

That the finish and fittings of 
various parts of the _ building 
should be so planned that they 


could be used for laboratory ex- 
periments in testing wearing 
quality, time element in care and 
cleaning and maintenance costs. 

In order that the first objective might 
be attained, much thought was given 
to the problem of creating “a home 
atmosphere.” The main entrance at the 
north was opened directly into a spa- 
cious hall some 30’x40’. Double glass 
doors lead from the hall at the south 
into the loggia already described. The 
floor of the hall and intersecting cross 
corridors is of red, brick-shaped tile, the 
wall of white hand-finished plaster and 
the ceiling pine beamed. The pieces of 
furniture, while few in number, are in 
scale with the size of the room and 
with the stone arches which outline 
doors and intersecting corridors. ‘They 
are historical in character, as each piece 
is an original or a replica of the type 
of furniture brought by the early colo- 
nists of the various nationalities which 
settled the state. 

The library extends the full width 
of the east wing and opens with Dutch 
doors directly on the loggia. It is 
panelled in Texas pine and a great fire- 
place adds an element of cheer and 
hominess. The furniture is of maple 
and pine, simple in line, with no carv- 
ing. Where upholstery is used it is 
of cotton, and the window draperies 
of linen resemble old hand weaving. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ID you have a successful treasure 
hunt during vacation? We hope 
you found interesting hand crafts 
and people who make them and that you 
are enthusiastic about your discoveries. 
Now, what to do about it. 

There are ever so many possible ways 
for organizing your material. But first, 
how about organizing yourselves? Un- 
less you already have a club or committee, 
you must start by forming one. You will 
want some of those good executives who 
always plan things well. Their assistants 


should be the reliable type who can be 





Tufting a candlewick spread at the Berry 
Schools, Georgia. 


counted on to complete every detail as 
planned. Then the girl who has social 
gifts will be valuable because she knows 
how to make a request so pleasantly that 
people are happy to cooperate with her. 
She is the hostess who can make older 
people and foreigners feel at home even 
in a strange school. She knows how to 
choose a smiling group to show visitors 
around an exhibition or to help serve. 
The executive secretarial type will have a 
chance to make records, list articles to be 
borrowed for exhibitions and arrange to 
return them safely, to write notes about 
all these details, not forgetting very gra- 
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Using Treasure from 


Your Own Community 


By 
Katharine Lee Grable 





cious “thank you” letters. 








Of course you 
will want faculty advisers. Now as to 
actual plans. 

Issue a general call for a group mect- 
ing. Ask every one who found any in- 
teresting hand craft news during vacation 
to mention it briefly. Be sure to make 
notes and classify the information later 
under such headings as 
1. People who are active craftsmen. 

Craft. Nationality. Address. 

a. Who could give a demonstration at 
school. 

b. Who must be visited because equip- 
ment can not be brought to school. 

2. Hand craft articles. 

a. Which could be loaned for school 
exhibition. Craft and_ nationality 
represented. Size. Breakable? 

b. Collections which must be visited. 
Private or museum? 

3. Costumes. 

Which must be visited. 

Which could be loaned for exhibi- 
tion. 

c. Which the individual owners would 


& 


d. 


b. 


wear. 

d. Which clubs would wear. 

e. Which could be loaned for students 

to wear. Size. 

4. Organizations which might help. 

a. Glee or musical clubs. 

b. Folk dancers. 

c. Clubs of different nationalities. 

d. Those who could visit school. 

e. Organizations which might invite 

you to their programs. 

5. Published material, books, costume 
plates, photographs, Victrola records, 
National and Folk music, spinning 
songs, ballads, in libraries, museums, 
colleges, both local and state. 

a. For circulation. 

b. For reference only. 

c. To be loaned for special exhibitions. 

Some craftsmen may be classified under 
1 a and b. They could visit school and 
show you something but you would have 
to go to them to see all of their work. 

A potter could bring clay and show you 
how to build up by hand. and even let 
you try it. Later you could go to see 
him turn on the wheel, pour in moulds, 
apply glaze. And if you are very fortu- 
nate you may see some part of the firing 
process, 

A weaver could carry table looms to 
school but you would find it troublesome 























Hand-made candles—on the porch of a 
hand-hewn log cabin. (Both photos by 
Barbara Wooten.) 


to bring a foot power loom and set it up. 
So you may want to have both a demon- 
stration at school and a visit to the 
weaver. 

Hand hammered metal work could come 
to you but you would have to go to a 
forge. 

A wood carver could make something 
fascinating at school but you would go 
to see a turning lathe or a cabinet maker’s 
equipment. 

Unusual food may be prepared in the 
school kitchen by a guest or you may 
send a chosen few to visit people who 
will teach them how to make special 
dishes. In this case they will write the 
recipes carefully and demonstrate later at 
school. Restaurants which specialize in 
foreign food might cooperate. 

Crafts which can be done entirely at 
school are lace making, tapestry and rug 
making if the frames are not too large, 
basketry and rush or splint bottoms for 
chairs, all kinds of embroidery.  Spin- 
ning wheels for flax and wool can be 
brought to school. If you have a fund 
to pay for materials you can have the 
fun of spinning. Do not make the mis- 
take of borrowing an antique wheel for 
a demonstration unless a spinner tests it 
to see whether it is in working order. 

A committee on transportation will need 
to arrange for the craftsmen and their 
materials to be brought to school and 
returned. 

As soon as you have a list of available 
craftsmen, prepare yourselves to meet 
them. Have some of your members look 
up interesting information and report 
about the craft and the craftsmar’s native 
land. You will certainly enjoy watching 
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VERY home economics teacher must 
be a good saleswoman. In these days 
of depression, home economics train- 
ing must stand on its own merits. To this 
end the public must be kept constantly in- 
formed of the various benefits to be de- 
rived from the subject. The public, espe- 
cially people of the old school, are quite 
apt to think of these courses as “Fancy 
Cookin’.” This throws out a challenge to 
every live wire teacher to make the public 
understand, by means of exhibits, just 
what is actually taught. Again, the tax- 
payer has a perfect right to know in just 
what manner his taxes are being spent. 
So it behooves every teacher to study 
salesmanship and apply its principles for 
the sake of her job, if for no other 
reason. 
There are, of course, other reasons for 
The training afforded the chil- 
recompenses 


exhibits. 
dren concerned more than 
for the extra labor, providing the right 
kind of an exhibit is given. A dynamic 


exhibit is broadening to pupil, teacher, and 
public, and may be made very interesting 
at the same time. 

We must please the public, so if your 
public demands that the clothing work 


be hung up in the old fashioned method 
of display, then it is up to you to cater 
to that. But you need not stop there. 
You can influence them your way also. 
Advertise, announce and send out word 
to each girl’s mother that at 8:30 there 
will be a program in which each girl will 
wear the best article which she has made. 
That one thing will bring each parent, 
because every parent is proud of his own 
child’s work and enjoys seeing it dis- 
played before an audience. It is quite 
possible to hang the exhibit up and then 
at a given signal have each girl take down 
the one article she is to wear, retire to a 
dressing room, change and line up by 
classes. The senior girls have a good 
chance to practice a little child care in 
getting the junior high youngsters in 
place, and they enjoy doing it. 

The teacher must very carefully plan 
her program to avoid any undue confu- 
sion. If everything is planned and writ- 
ten down on paper before hand, with every 
person understanding exactly what is re- 
quired of her, and posted directions are 
here and there for those people who for- 
get, the program will almost move along 
without a leader. Drill the older girls to 
take charge and thus develop initiative 
and reliance. That is one thing we fall 
down on in our training of high school 
girls. How can one learn to be responsi- 
ble without ever having had any responsi- 
bility? Perhaps you will feel slightly 
nervous about allowing them to carry the 
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responsibility, but did we not say that one 
of the advantages of an exhibit was the 
training it gave? No girl should be al- 
lowed to appear twice on the program 
unless it might be the older group of 
girls and then a sufficient lapse of time 
should be planned between their appear- 
ances to allow them to change garments. 

Only the display of clothing has been 
mentioned thus far. It has been the 
writer’s experience that in order to keep 
the public properly informed at least two 
exhibits should be given during the year, 
Foods and Nutrition the first semester, 
and Clothing the second. There are some 
good reasons for this plotting. 
of the fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
fall, more opportunities are presented for 
the foods classes to work with things in 
season. It is usually possible to schedule 
the majority of these classes the first 
If clothing is taught the sec- 
more 


Jecause 


semester. 
semester, there seems to be 
impetus for better selection and 
actual interest in the work, since the sum- 
mer clothes are about worn and new ones 
are needed. We can not get around the 
fact the interest in clothing classes is 
aroused by appealing to the personal 
beautification of each individual. 

Another point to be remembered in 
planning a program is the length of time. 
No program should be permitted to ex- 
tend much over one hour if you wish to 
hold your audience’s attention. 

Below is given the program for a cloth- 
ing exhibit which was very successful. 
Programs were mimeographed and handed 
te each guest by a member of the Home 
Economics Club. The boys’ foods class 
acted as ushers and took charge of the 
overflow of small brothers and sisters in 
the back of the hall. They also assisted 
in the decoration of the girls’ gymnasium 
for the occasion. A word might be said 
here of the plan followed. The clothing 
exhibit was hung in the boys’ gymnasium 
along with the display of manual train- 
ing. A platform and steps was attached 
to the small stage in the girls’ gym. The 
top of the stage and the bannisters were 
draped with paper wisteria. 

The corners on each side of the steps 
were filled with palms rented for a small 
sum from the greenhouse. The lighting 
was poor so the janitor arranged two spot- 
lights to reflect from the steps to the cen- 
ter of the stage where each model ap- 
peared. These were merely old lard 
buckets from the cafeteria with 100 watt 
bulbs inserted inside. The outsides of the 
buckets were draped with wisteria so they 
were invisible to the audience. The art 
department did the decorating as a class 
project. The music for the style show 


ond 
more 


xhibit 


By 
Daisy M. Stackhouse 
Bedford, Ohio 


was furnished by the music department. 
The orchestra was concealed in the gym 
teacher’s office with the open, 
which helped to soften the music. An 
aisle was made through the audience from 


window 


the steps at the center of the stage and 
each girl walked down this aisle, turning 
This 


more 


around slowly in time to the music. 


enabled each inspect 


closely the type of work done. 


person to 


PROGRAM 
Seventh Grade Style Show 
(15 minutes) 
Original poems and explanation of work 
by six members of the class. 
(There 
and aprons of various shades of the 


were 100 girls wearing caps 
rainbow, since this was a color problem. 
The girls who had completed dresses 
and walked at the end of 
Each girl in class had been 


wore them 
the line. 
asked to write down her own summary 
of the things learned in this semester 
of work. She was encouraged to put 
it into poetry if she could. The six 
best from the one hundred were chosen 

This 
caused each girl to summarize her own 
learning. The element of competition 
entered and the results were quite sur- 
prising.) 

Eighth Grade—Style Show—Each girl 
wearing dress she had made. 

a. Playlet-—1 Act.—The Importance of 
Personal Appearance, (15 min.) 
(This was original, written by the girls 

depicting the 


to be given on this occasion. 


themselves, principles 
learned in class.) 

. Talk—Why We Learn to Sew. (Origi- 
nal.) (5 min. ) 

>. Budget Making. Two girls. 
sisted of an explanation of the Per- 
sonal Account Book each girl is re- 

form a 


Con- 


quired to keep and how to 
budget from that. Also explained the 
value of a budget. (5-8 min.) 

. Mary and Alice go Marketing. (5-10 
min.) A dialogue by two girls from 
the eighth grade food class, explaining 
what they have learned of marketing, 
by pretending they were two girls each 
shopping for her mother. One had had 
home economics and displayed all her 
knowledge by proper food selection 
while the other girl made all the wrong 
selections. She finally decided to join 
the foods class in order that her fam- 
ily might be well and happy too. 
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3. Ninth Grade 
a. Class criticism of completed garments. 
One girl took the place of the teacher 
and conducted the regular class criti- 
cism lesson. All girls on stage wear- 
ing clothes they have made. Ajiter this 
the ninth grade girls leit the stage by 
means of the center aisle, thus display- 
ing their work. 
4. Mrs, Devoe Goes Shopping (15 min.) 
An original playlet designed by the 
girls in order to best display the gar- 
ments made. Given by 10-11 and 12 
grades. The subject matter of this 
given below. 
5. Evolution of Clothing—by 10 - 11 
and 12th Grade Girls (10-15 min.) 
. Prologue. A short sketch reviewing 
the history of clothing and explaining 
that the next number would be a show- 
ing of dresses from different periods as 
collected by the girls. Attention was 
called to various styles previously 
shown which had their origin in some 
of these old styles. 
A review of all the old costumes the 
students could locate in town followed. 
Many of these were from old residents 
not having children in school. This is an- 
other means of advertising, for, of course, 
every one came to see how they really 
looked in the days of yore. No one ap 
preciated this part of the program quite 
so much as they. The contrast between 
the dressmaking of long ago and the pres- 
ent dressmaking was brought to view. 
Garments, hats, coats, shoes, dresses and 
men’s suits were shown from the follow- 
ing dates: 1790, 1860, 1871, 1880, 1883, 
1890, 1900, 1906, 1910. Each girl wearing 
the garment gave a short history of the 
date, who the owner was and on what 
occasion the garment was worn. 


~ 


Mrs. Devoe Goes Shopping 

Principal Characters—Mrs. Devoe, a 
wealthy society lady; Patsy, Mrs. Devoe’s 
daughter, 4-8 years old; Mary Louise, 
owner of the Louise Style Shop; Nell, 
saleslady; Stock Girl—brings out dresses 
on hangers, or calls in models; Maid; Sta- 
tionary Models—as many girls as will 
conveniently fill unused portions of stage. 
Usually five are enough. Choose girls who 
resemble china dolls or dress models. Use 
make up to complete effect. Girls should 
be able to stand perfectly motionless for 
fifteen minutes. 

Living Models—Entire remaining class 
of girls. 

Directions—It is possible to use this as 
a pantomime, if girls are carefully trained 
to use enough expression to convey their 
meanings. Soft orchestra music, a stage 
set with rich looking furniture with soft- 
ened lights, adds to the effect. The lights 
may be brighter for the sport clothes 
and dimmed only for the evening clothes. 

Of course, throughout this entire pro- 
gram nothing is to be worn except. that 
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made by the students themselves. An- 
nouncement of this fact should be made 
on the programs. 


Curtain. 

The maid is asleep in a chair. Mary 
Louise enters and rouses the maid. 

Mary Louise—Come, Lazy Bones, the 
sun is high and shoppers are abroad. Dust 
the shop quickly and put things to rights, 
for our wealthy customer, Mrs. Devoe, 
expects to call early this morning. 

(The maid awakens slowly and then 
mechanically begins to dust and arrange 
stage.) 

Enter Nell, who comes and speaks to 
Mary Louise as she takes off her coat 
(which she has made) and places it on 
a hanger in the closet. 

Nell—Good morning, Miss Louise. I 
see a fresh shipment from Paris has just 
arrived. I will get them unpacked and 
ready for display. (She straightens the 
dresses of the permanent models and then 
goes out.) 

Enter Mrs. Devoe and Patsy. 

Mary Louise—Good morning, Mrs. De- 
voe. How is Patsy this bright morning? 

Mrs. Devoe—Good morning, Mary 
Louise. Patsy and I have come to select 
some clothes to travel in. My husband 
has a hurried call on some business in 
Paris. The boat sails this Friday, so we 
are in a hurry for our clothes. I said 
“Thank Goodness for the Mary Louise,” 
when my husband broke the news. “I 
know I can depend on that shop having 
everything I will need and of the very 
smartest, too.” So here we are; now trot 
out those models thick and fast! But 
first of all, I want to look at some of 
those charming little morning dresses in 
cotton for my maid Matilda. 

Mary Louise—Mrs. Devoe, your compli- 
ments are very flattering; I only hope we 
can give you satisfaction. We are spe- 
cializing in frocks for European travels 
this spring, so I know just what you are 
looking for. I will call Nell and I am 
sure she will find something to please you. 

Motions to Nell. Nell takes the lady’s 
cloak, seats her, and presents Patsy with 
a large hassock and a doll. 

Nell—I will show you some petite 
morning dresses in dimity, gingham, lawn 
and batiste. (Motions to the maid, who 
ushers in with a curtsey, one at a time, 
living models wearing dresses of this type, 
er brings a half dozen in on hangers. 
These girls walk in slowly, and turn 
around in front of Mrs. Devoe. She mo- 
tions for certain ones to stay and then 
from these selects three.) 

Mrs. Devoe—Mary Louise, here are 
three, which will be becoming to my maid. 
Now, I need some little frocks for Patsy. 

In come a troop of youngsters, skipping 
and joining hands in a circle. (These are 
children’s clothes made by older sisters.) 
Patsy jumps and claps her hands. Nell 
takes each child, one at a time and turns 








them around in front of Mrs. Devoe, 
naming the price of the garment. 

Mrs. Devoe—These five, here and here 
and here (points to ones selected) will be 
just right for Patsy. Add them to the 
bill. For myself, first of all, I wish to 
look at the negligees. I suppose I’ll spend 
most of my trip across in one so I want 
something pretty. 

Nell motions for the models. Various 
kinds of kimonas, pajamas and sleeping 
garments may be shown here. 

Nell—Mrs. Devoe, rose is your color. 
I think this would look charming against 
your black hair. 

Mrs. Devoe—Well, as I said before, I 
have perfect confidence in Mary Louise 
to help me choose costumes in which I 
always feel perfectly at home. So I'll 
take the rose one. You might send satin 
mules, size 4, width B, along with this. 
What did you say the price was? 

Nell—Only ten dollars, Mrs. Devoe, and 
a lovely piece of crepe it is, too. 

Mrs. Devoe—That is reasonable enough. 
Oh, I just enjoy shopping in here so 
much, Making appointments to shop cer- 
tainly relieves one of those old fatiguing 
days. Here it is only ten o’clock and all 
I have left to buy is a suit, afternoon 
dress and evening dress. 

Nell—Here are some lovely sport suits, 
just the thing for travel, Mrs. Devoe. I 
am sure your husband will be quite proud 
to see you strolling down the deck in one 
of these. Here is a pretty blue one, guar- 
anteed to be wrinkle proof. Damp air 
does not affect it, so you look well dressed 
at all times. 

Mrs. Devoe—I will take your word for 
it. I believe blue will not show the soil 
cither. 

Neli—Now here are all our afternoon 
dresses. We have some very charming 
models, which I just unpacked this morn- 
ing. They came directly from Paris and 
each is an individual gown. You will not 
go to Paris and find a duplicate of your 
gown there. (Girls enter with tea cups 
and pretending to converse. They should 
be moving around slowly as they would 
at a real tea.) 

Again Mrs. Devoe selects about three 
from the crowd and the rest depart. 
These three continue to turn slowly 
around while she inspects more closely. 
She selects two. 

Nell—Now we will show you the eve- 
ning dresses. They come in all tints and 
in soft clinging materials this spring. You 
know those really are quite slenderizing 
to those of us who are the least bit in- 
clined towards plumpness. (Nell motions 
to models to come in. Here a dance may 
be given by any of the girls having train- 
ing in aesthetic dancing. If music is not 
used at any other part of the program it 
should be used here. If no other music 
is available, a victrola can be used to ad- 
vantage. The Blue Danube Waltz works 
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International Housecraft 


A Report of the International Congress 


VER five hundred delegates, repre- 

senting twenty-two countries, at- 

tended the Fifth International 
Congress on Home Economics at Berlin 
last August. 

Four reports were submitted on the 
following subjects: (1) The progress of 
home economics since the last Congress 
at Rome in 1927. (2) The practical ap- 
plication of science to the various stages 
of home economics. (3) The rationalisa- 
tion of household work. (4) Domestic 
apprenticeship. 

Seventeen countries contributed to the 
report on The Progress of Home Eco- 
nomics since 1927. All testified to great- 
ly increased provision for teaching this 
subject, and marked improvement in the 
training of home economics teachers. 

All the countries contributing—Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Germany, England 
and Wales (in which Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland were included) Finland, 
France, Holland, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Lithuania, Norway, Palestine, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, and the U. 
S. A.—reported that instruction in home 
economics was included in the curricu- 
lum of elementary and advanced schools 
as well as in trade and technical schools 
and courses for adults. In many of the 
Swiss cantons, in practically all the large 
cities of Denmark, in many parts of Ger- 
many, in Belgium, and in the elementary 
schools of England and Wales, this in- 
struction was compulsory. 

A proposal made at the Rome Con- 
gress that boys should be initiated into 
all the activities of home management has 
also borne some fruit since 1927. Switzer- 
land described the formation of success- 
ful courses in home economics for boys 
in. the canton of Berne. Czecho-Slovakia 
reported well attended courses for men 
living alone. The U. S. A. during the 
last five years, has met a growing de- 
mand for courses in home-making sub- 
jects for high school boys and men stu- 
dents in colleges and Universities with 
Home Economics Departments, either 
from the students themselves, or from 
parents. Since 1929, educational 
leaders have more and more frequently 
referred to the economic and social im- 
portance of giving boys and men an un- 
derstanding of the elements of home and 
family life. At a conference on home- 
making education, which the U. S. A. 
Commissioner of Education called in 
1932, the president of a conservative New 
England college for men advocated a 
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required course in home and family life. 

Another proposal made at the Rome 
Congress, that teachers intended for 
rural districts should receive a special- 
ized training in agricultural and allied 
subjects, was reported to have gained 
enormous impetus. Instruction in Rural 
Domestic Economy is now a special fea- 
ture in countries. In Germany, 
schools for this 
almost doubled since 1927. 
1930, 
this subject—an institute which provides 
a one-year course for peripatetic advisers, 
rural 
school to 


and 


many 
subject have 


Finland, since 


teaching 


has five departments devoted to 


two types of schools for house- 


traveling instruct 


rural districts, 


Wives, a 
women in various 
types of rural household schools located 
in cities. In France, since 1933, Rural 
Domestic courses 
have been organized by the local authori- 
Teachers for these courses are 
trained cither at the National 
Economy School at Rennes-Coetlogon, or 
the Agricultural Institute at 
their training being supplemented by a 
period of practical training on a farm. 
In Holland, Domestic Economy 
courses, once given by peripatetic teach- 


Economy extension 
ties. 
Domestic 


Toulouse, 


Rural 


ers, are now included in the school cur- 
riculum. In the Irish Free State, spe- 
cial schools cater for this instruction, 
and the Munster Institute, Cork, gives a 
training course for teachers in rural do- 
mestic economy. In Italy, special atten- 
tion is given to training teachers in this 
subject by unofficial bodies such as the 
Society of Lombard farmers in Milan, 
and other organizations at Rome, Trieste 
and Venice. Instruction includes poultry 
and bee keeping, silk worm cultivation, 
and the packing of vegetables and fruit. 
In Lithuania, the whole of the teaching 
of home economics, both in girls’ schools 
and in adult courses, takes the form of 
Rural Domestic Economy, which is un- 
der the care of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, supported by various Agricultural 
organizations and rural women’s Socie- 
ties. In Palestine, Rural Domestic Eco- 
nomy is taught by means of eight dem¢ 
farms worked entirely by 
women and girls, where agriculture re¢- 
ceives special attention, together with 
household management in all its branchés. 
since the 


onstration 


In Switzerland, war, at least 


twelve Rural Domestic Economy schools 


for women have been founded in coun- 
try districts, and special attention is now 
being paid to the teaching of this subject. 

A marked improvement in the training 
of teachers of and a 


considerable 


home economics 
rise in status, was reported 
by the countries under discussion. In 
England and Wales, since 1927, both the 
method of the examination of students, 
and the length and content of the train- 
ing have been re-organized, resulting in 
status of the 
1928, 


an important raising of 


teacher of home economics. Since 
training colleges in the different areas are 
now grouped round the local University 
Since 1930, 


three years’ training in 


for purposes of examination. 
a maximum of 
place of the former scheme of two years 
plus an third 
established in the majority of 


optional year, has been 
training 


Uni- 
College of 


colleges of home economics. Two 
(King’s 


Household and Social Science), and Bris- 


versities, London 
tol (in collaboration with the Gloucester- 
shire College of Domestic Subjects) now 
household science to 


grant degrees in 


successful students after four or five 
years’ training in home economics.* In 
the colleges and universities of the U. S. 
A., home economics has been a subject 
of university study for over seventy-five 
years, and has had a remarkable effect on 
general education. In Belgium, since 
1927, longer and more intensive training 
home economics is now 
In Finland, since 1929, 


the seminaries for public school teachers 


for teachers of 
being promoted. 


have a regularly established faculty for 
instruction in home economics, whilst one 
college provided a 1933 
The training of a teacher of home eco- 


lectureship in 


Finland takes four and one- 


In Holland, students for the 
eco- 


nomics in 
half years. 
teacher’s training course in home 
nomics, must hold diplomas from higher 
schools or colleges institu- 
tions. In Lithuania, students of 


ary education are accepted for training 


preparatory 


second- 


as teachers of Rural Domestic Economy 
This takes 
theoretical instruction being given in the 
winter, and practical work in the sum- 


training now three years, 


mer in children’s homes and hospitals and 
and the College 


chief 


on farms estates. In 


Norway, the training college for 
home economics at Stabbekk, near Oslo, 
provides the usual training, together with 
various advanced courses which are at 
tended by teachers from all of the world 
(Continued on page 27) 
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of Maryland 





O QUOTE from the current cata- 
log, “the history of the present 
University of Maryland, before the 
merger in 1920, is the history of two 
institutions; the old University of Mary- 
land in Baltimore and the Maryland 
State College in College Park. The 
old University of Maryland began in 
1807 as the College of Medicine of 
Maryland. The Maryland State College 
was chartered in 1856 under the name 
of the Maryland Agricultural College, the 
second agricultural college in the Western 
hemisphere. When the Land Grant Act 
was passed in 1862, the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College was designated as the 
Land Grant Institution of Maryland. 
In 1916 the General Assembly of Mary- 
land granted a new charter to this 
College making it the Maryland State 
College. In 1920 by an Act of the 
Legislature the University of Maryland 
in Baltimore and the Maryland State 
College were united and became the 
University of Maryland.” 

In 1916, while still the Maryland 
State College, the institution became 
co-educational. In the fall of 1918 home 
economics became a part of the curricu- 
lum, largely due to the efforts of two 
women, Miss Emma S. Jacobs and Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Patterson. They 
had created interest in home eco- 
nomics in various parts of the 
state through talks and demon- 
strations at Grange meetings and 
Farmers’ Institutes. They or- 
ganized the first short course for 
women at the college several 
years prior to 1918. Miss Jacobs, 
well known as a pioneer in the 
field of home economics, di- 
rected and taught home econom- 
ics in the first summer school 
for teachers held at the colelge 
in 1914. Twenty teachers were 
enrolled in these courses and 
were among the first to intro- 
duce home economics into the 
public schools of Maryland. 

The first home economics cur- 
riculum, for the training of 
teachers, was set up with Smith 
Hughes funds in the School of 
Education. At the same time a 
School of Home Economics was 
being established and other cur- 
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Home Economics 


at the University 


ricula offered 
the following year. 
Miss Agnes Saun- 
ders, who was in 
charge of the 
teacher training at 
College Park and 
supervisor of home 
economics in the 
State, with one in- 
composed 


were 


two cities. 


structor 
the staff. 

During that first 
year only courses in 
textiles and clothing 
were given. The 
following year the which 
had been set up in a house, formerly 
the president’s home, and used during 
the time summer sessions for 
teaching foods, was transferred to the 
Agricultural Building and a foods lab- 
oratory established. This old house, 
used by former presidents, was made into 
a home for women students. A suite of 
rooms furnished practice in 
management of the This ar- 


tels and clubs. 


equipment 


war 


was for 


home. 


rangement continued until 1921 when a 
new house was built, a combination dor- 
mitory and home management house, now 
used entirely as a home economics house. 








educational facilities of Baltimore and Washington. 
trips are planned in the various home economics classes to Balti- 
more with its manufacturing firms, cafeterias, the dietary de- 
partments of the Johns Hopkins Hospital and the University of 
Maryland Hospital, and to Dr. E. V. McCollum’s nutrition lab- 
oratory of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene. 
ton the students visit the Bureau of Home Economics, the Bu- 
reau of Standards and other Government Departments, and ho- 
Trips are taken to the art galleries, museums 
and markets of both cities. 

The illustration below shows the charming doorway of the 
home econmics building. 







The University of Maryland is situated on the main boulevard 
between Baltimore and Washington within easy reach of the 


This location makes accessible to students the many 


Each. year 


In Washing- 


In 1921 the two institutions 
merged into the present University of 
Maryland, some changes in organiza- 


School of 


when 


tion were effected and the 
Home Economics became the College 
of Home Economics. 

The College of Home Economics has 
threeadministrative departments, 
namely: Foods and Nutrition; Textiles, 
Clothing and Art; and Home and Insti- 
tutional Management. The _ teaching 
staff now numbers nine, two of whom 
are fellowship students. The enroll- 
ment has increased steadily with ap- 


proximately one-third of all 
women students taking home 
economics. 


With increased enrollment, it 
became necessary to find larger 
quarters. About this time it 
was decided that the old Chemis- 
try Building could be remodeled 
to house the College of Home 
Economics. This was done and 
done very satisfactorily in 1928. 
The effect of having our own 
building was stimulating to both 
students and staff. 

Funds were made available for 
home economics research in 1926 
and one person added to the Ex- 
periment Station staff. The ad- 
ministration of this work is 
shared by the College of Home 
Economics and the Experiment 
Station. A rural housing sur- 
vey was the first project under- 
taken. 

Home Economics Extension is 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Marie Mount 


Dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Maryland 


Born in Indiana, Marie Mount attended school there and 
in lowa. After graduating from the High School in Dubuque, 
Iowa, she attended Vassar College for two years with the 
intention of teaching Latin and Mathematics. When her 
family moved from Iowa to Indiana she transferred to In- 
diana University, decided upon home economics as a specialty 
and received her B. A. in Home Economics in 1916. 


After graduating from Indiana University Miss Mount 
went to Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., to teach home 
economics and assist in managing the dining room. 


To gain more experience in Institutional Management, Miss 
Mount spent the summers while at Lasell substituting during 
vacations for the dietitians at the Nurses Home of the Bos- 
ton Dispensary and at the State Hospital in Tewksbury, Mass. 
She left Lasell after two years to take the student dietitian 
course at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Finishing at Hopkins 
she made a survey of the needs for institutional equipment 
at St. Mary’s Training School for Priests in Baltimore; then 
began the organization work for the experiment at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Colored Orphanage conducted by Dr. E. V. McCollum. 


In May, 1919, Miss Mount went to the University of Mary- 
land, then the Maryland State College, as the Head of the 
Department of Home and Institutional Management. The 
college had just been made coeducational (see preceding 
page) and home economics put into the curriculum. The 
next year she became Dean ot the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, which position she holds at the present time. 
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Leone Ann Heuer 


Merchandise Educational Director, 


Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Heuer was born in Chicago, but grew up and was 
educated in Wisconsin. She received her B. S. degree in 
Home Economics from the University of Wisconsin, special- 
izing in home economics, journalism and advertising, as a 


. - . A 
preparation for commercial work in this field. 


For two years she used this training as field representative 
for the Certo Company and afterwards with General Foods 


Company. 


The wide experience gained through contacts with exten 
sion groups, educators and club women proved valuable when 
in 1930 she went to Sears, Roebuck and Company to start 
the Educational Division. This division, as part or the Sears 
Agricultural Foundation, endeavors to bring before the con 
sumer those features in merchandise that indicate quality 
and value. Miss Heuer developed and directs the Sears pro 
gram on consumer buying that is known and used in ex 
tension and educational circles throughout the country. It 
includes the preparation and distribution of special exhibits, 
pamphlets, radio broadcasts, magazine articles and general 


contact work. 


Miss Heuer’s major professional affiliations are the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and the Chicago Women’s 


Advertising Clup. 
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E have been carrying on an in- 
tensive campaign in this school 
to “sell” the school cafeteria to 
the students. Too many of them had been 
eating at nearby luncheon places and in- 
dulging in food which was not good for 
them and which represented a poor use 
of the few pennies they had available for 
the noon meal. The scheme of campaign 
we used was described in the May, 1934, 
issue of Practical Home Economics. Now 
that we have been acting on the plan for 
some months and taken advantage of stu- 
dent criticisms to improve our service in 
line with their wishes, we have discovered 
quite a few “tricks of the trade” that may 
be helpful to other cafeteria managers. 
“What attractive desserts and salads!”, 
“How good everything looks, it’s hard to 
choose!” Comments such as these, heard 
in the cafeteria line of the school lunch- 
room, indicate that the management has 
attained one of its greatest aims, that of 
satisfying the customer. To prompt such 
gratifying comments, good management, 
keen interest in student welfare, an un- 
derstanding of school conditions, co- 
operation of students, teachers, cooks and 
managers, and the realization that there 
is always room for improvement, are all 
essential. Out of it all develop the 
“Tricks of the Trade” that spell Success 
for the school lunchroom. No doubt 
there are many who will find some of the 
tricks which follow valuable and appli- 
cable to their own cafeterias. 
1. Decorate sandwiches with a small bit 
of leaf lettuce. It adds to the eye 
appeal, but little to the cost. 


N 


From the standpoint of student health, 
emphasize the use of soups, vegetables, 
milk and fruits by offering variety 
each day, and introducing bargain spe- 
cials for these foods frequently. This 
will influence students in the buying of 
these more nourishing foods in place 
of desserts and candy. 

. Often foods do not sell well because 
the name does not entice the buyer. or 
because it is quite foreign to them. 
Changing the names of foods that do 
not sell often increases the sale. For 
example, spinach soup sold poorly 
until we called it “Kiser Special,” 
naming it after our school. Washing- 
ton Chowder did not well until 


Ww 


sell 


the name was changed to “Vegetable 
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. Advertise 


By 
Edna E. von Berge 


Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Chowder,” indicating the ingredients 
used. 

popular dishes such as 
“Chili” in advance, to interest students 
in cafeteria patronage and develop the 
habit of eating in the lunchroom. 
Hamburg or Coney Island sandwiches 
advertised in advance through home 
room announcements or bulletins draw 
students to the cafeteria, where in 
addition to the advertised foods they 
purchase other valuable 
rather than patronizing nearby 
for pops and pretzels. 


will more 
foods, 
stores 
foods that appeal to the eye 
The increase 


Select 
as well as to the taste. 
in salad sales has been most apparent 
since jello has been cut into cubes and 
various colors combined, to add to the 
appearance of the salad; toasted co- 
coanut sprinkled over salads or des- 
serts has enticed many into buying 
them; touches of whipped cream top- 
ping salads and inexpensive puddings, 
single olive slices garnishing simple 
salads, all add little to the actual cost, 
but much to the appearance of the 
food. 

To reduce the cost of whipping-cream 
so liked by students as an addition to 
puddings, cakes and salads, whip 
cooked and then chilled evaporated 
milk and combine with day old coffee 
cream, maintaining the right consist- 
ency by the addition of one teaspoon 
of gelatin to one-half pint cream, 
soaked in cold water before adding. 


. Sprinkle grated peanuts over the top 


of milk puddings. 


. Serve toasted sandwiches occasionally, 


allowing home economics students to 
prepare them, thus relieving the cooks 
of this additional responsibility. Dou- 
ble electric toasters may be purchased 
for as low as $1 and simplify the mak- 
ing of toasted sandwiches. Several 
may be made at one time on buttered 
griddle. 

Glass counters or display cases for 
special foods, or demonstrated plate 





Selling Tricks for the School Cafeteria 
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lunch menus, have greatly proved their 
worth in the schools in Dayton. 

Menus cannot be adapted to all 
schools, but must be adjusted to meet 
school conditions, and likes and dis- 
likes of the pupils in the various sec- 
tions. What sells well in one school 
will not sell well in another. Junior 
high schools cater to cheaper foods 
than do the senior high schools. 


. Introducing one-cent candy has re- 


sulted in a noticeable decrease of five- 
cent candy consumption. Students 
purchase the penny candy and spend 
more for other foods. , 


. Flavoring the milk with vanilla or 


mapleine and selling the milk as milk 
shakes has resulted in an increase of 
milk consumption. Many students 
will not purchase plain milk, but when 
sweetened and flavored they will select 
it as part of the noon menu. 


. Since fruits keep well under proper 


refrigeration, it is possible to include 
quite a variety each day. Formerly, 
when the choice was limited, fruit did 
not sell as readily, but now that a 
bigger choice is possible, pupils are 
more inclined to use. 


. In planning cafeteria menus, plan for 


the use of left-overs, and make them 
of the follow-up type. When cooking 
rice today for Spanish rice, cook 
enough to use in tomorrow’s rice pud- 
ding or rice soup. 


. Ice cream served in paper cups and 


with wooden paddles costs no more 
than ice cream cuts wrapped in wax 
paper. Serving ice cream in this man- 
ner saves dishes, saves time, and it is 
easier for children to handle. 

To create in pupils the desire for at- 
tractiveness and daintiness in food 
service, sell small pieces of cake in 
preference to large ones, and small 
cup cakes instead of the larger size, 
but, of course, at lower cost. 


. Cater to five-cent foods, or less, for 


they are more within the means of 
school children. Meat dishes for- 
merly cost seven cents, and sometimes 
more, but we cut down the size of the 
serving as well as the cost, and the 
sales increased. 

Avoid pouring soups too soon. Be 
sure they are hot. 





Cutlery 
in the 
Cafeteria Kitchen 


By 
Doris W. McCray 


HE study of cutlery is extremely in- 
teresting to the cafeteria manager 
and the teacher of household equip- 

ment or foods, The best cutlery is a 
good investment over a period of years. 


Material in the Blade 

Carbon Steel: This type of steel blade 
requires frequent scouring, since it is 
stained by some foods. It is best cared 
for by rubbing it with a fine scouring 
powder each time that the knife is washed. 

Daily scouring tends to restore the keen 
cutting edge of the knife. 

Stainless Steel: Regular carbon tool 
steel is made stainless by adding ferro 
chromium ore as an alloy; however, it is 
not fully rustless until it has been hard- 
ened, tempered, and polished by the cut- 
lery manufacturer. The highly polished 
mirror finish has the appearance of a 
plating, but is an actual polish of the 
steel; the finish will not wear off; the 
steel is extremely hard and it resists 
scratches. Stainless steel does not need 
to be polished. The edge is re-set if the 
knife is drawn across a sharpening steel 
each time before it is used and is kept in 
more satisfactory condition than it is 
when the knife is sharpened only infre- 
quently. A high quality stainless steel 
knife is fully as satisfactory as a carbon 
steel knife. Stainless steel is not discol- 
ored by lemons, potatoes or other food 
acids and alkalies. However, there are 
cheap stainless steel knives that do not 
hold a satisfactory edge. 

In the manufacture of cutlery, steel is 
first heated to 1400-1800 degrees Fahren- 
heit, then quenched in oil or water, which 
leaves it hard and brittle. It is then re- 
heated to 400-800 degrees Fahrenheit and 
allowed to cool in the air. The first 
operation is known as hardening and the 
second operation is known as tempering. 
Different steels require different tempera- 
tures, depending upon the results wanted. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween different blades, due to the selec- 
tion of the metal itself as well as differ- 
ence in the hardening and tempering. 


Shape of the Blade 


The whole blade should be tapered from 
the edge, so that the dull side has suffi- 
cient width to give the knife strength. 
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lf the knife is practically the same thick- 
ness, with only the extreme edge ground 
and sharpened, it will not remain sharp 
as long as if it is tapered. 

The blade should have greater thickness 
where it joins the handle, also before it 
reaches the handle. When the point is 
bent, the blade should curve from the 
point up about two-thirds of the length 
of the blade, while the remaining one- 
third of the blade remains rigid and does 
not strain the handle fastenings. This is 
known as the “spring” of the blade. Cor- 
rect shaping of the knife is importarnt. 


The Handle 

The may “be 
clamped or riveted into the handle. Large 
rivets are best, and the fastening is most 
secure if the blade extends practically the 
full length of the handle for extra 
strength. The rivets be made of 
brass or nickel silver, and they must be 
sufficiently strong to withstand hard 
usage. Wood selected for handles may be 
birch, beechwood, rosewood, or cocobolo; 
this last mentioned wood has a tendency 
to discolor the dishtowel if friction is used; 
however, the mere holding of the handle 
in a towel is sufficient to dry it. In the 
cheaper knives a wood is selected that 
may warp or split easily. Wood may be 
smoothly sanded, polished, lacquered, rub- 
berized or painted. 

Knives may have handles of aluminum 
packed with cork. Some 
knives have the tang of the blade moulded 
in bakelite as those knives shown in the 
illustration. Such a handle is permanent, 
rigid, and correctly shaped to fit the hand. 
It is absolutely impervious to water and 
is easy to keep clean. 

The handle should fit the 
fortably; it should be large enough to feel 


blade pinned, nailed, 


may 


compressed 


hand com- 


large that it 
strains the hand. The 
length of the handle is important; one 
which stops in the middle of the palm is 
There is some difference 


comfortable, yet not so 
muscles of the 


uncomfortable. 
in the “feel” of a knife handle, depending 
upon whether it is smooth or rough, and 
whether it is shaped round and bulging, 
or flat on both sides. 

The knife should be well balanced, 
which means that (except in the case of 
the cleaver and heavy butcher knife where 
extra weight in the blade helps to chop 
heavy materials) the handle will be suffi- 
ciently heavy, in proportion to the blade. 
The entire knife should be light for the 
work to be done. 


Selection of Cutlery for Special Purposes 
The size and shape of the knife should 
be adapted to its cookery usage. Each 
knife has special characteristics and capa- 
bilities. It to at- 
tempt to carry on all cooking operations 
with one paring knife and one large knife. 
The Paring Knife: There are three 
common shapes. The cutting edge may be 
in a straight line from the handle, the 
dull edge being curved to meet it at the 
Such a shape is adapted 


is a mistake for one 


tip of the knife. 
to scraping carrots or other vegetables. 
The second shape is characterized by a 
curve of the cutting edge at the end, back 
to meet the dull edge, which gives a sharp 
curved end, especially suited to peeling po- 
tatoes. In the third shape, both sides are 
curved towards a point that is particularly 
good for removing eyes from potatoes or 
pineapples; it is a sweep or rocker blade, 
the best select when only one 
knife serves the home kitchen. 

The Handy Knife or Utility Knife is a 
size larger than the paring knife, yet it 
a butcher knife. It is 
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type to 


is smaller than 











used for halving grapefruits, oranges, and 
lemons, trimming fowl and_ preparing 
salad materials. Both the sharp and the 
dull edges are curved toward the point. 

Slicer or Lunch Knife: A long, thin, 
flexible blade makes this knife suitable for 
cutting cold meats. It has a straight, un- 
curved blade edge, measuring from four 
to nine inches in length. 

The Carver is broader and heavier than 
the slicer, because it is used for hot meats 
which are less firm. A curved point al- 
lows one to cut cleanly around the bone. 

The Pot Fork is a heavy two-tined fork 
used with the carver as a kitchen carving 
set. It is convenient for turning heavy 
roasts. It should have long, heavy, un- 
breakable prongs and a long handle. 

A (Kitchen Fork is used for testing 
doneness of meats and vegetables, for 
holding hot potatoes while they are peeled, 
and for purposes requiring a small fork. 

The Kitchen Knife is used for butter- 
ing toast, for light cutting tasks, and for 
levelling off spoonfuls in measuring. The 
end is rounded and is not sharp. 

The Steak Knife resembles a kitchen 
knife except that it is of high quality 
steel which will retain an edge well. It 
is used in the dining room as it possesses 
finer appearance. 

The Trench Cook's Knife has a deep 
pointed heel where the wide blade at- 
taches to the handle; the blade tapers to 
a sharp point. When one uses the knife 
for mincing or chopping nuts, raisins or 
meat, hold the point close to the board 
with the left hand, and push the handle 
up and down with the right hand. This 
shape is well adapted to general kitchen 
use, such as cutting cake, bread and meat. 

The Butcher Knife has a curved blade 
and a curved point. In the ordinary 
kitchen it is used chiefly for heavy cut- 
ting operations. 

The Wide-End Cake Turner is used 
for turning and flattening meat cakes, for 
removing cookies from the baking sheet, 
manipulating candy, lifting eggs or ba- 
nanas from the frying pan, or turning 
pancakes. 

Spatula: The ordinary spatula is used 
for levelling spoonfuls of baking powder 
or salt and for spreading frostings. If 
it is sufficiently flexible, the spatula may 
be used for cleaning batter out of a bowl, 
for loosening muffins or cakes from pans. 

The Grapefruit Knife is flexible; it may 
be serrated or sharp-edged on both sides. 
It is useful for preparing many fruits. 

A Bread Knife or Cake Knife may be 
straight and well sharpened, or notched 
or serrated. The special shaping of the 
edge is designed for cutting fresh hot 
bread. 

Pastry Server: This popular item in 
stainless steel, illustrated, is sufficiently 
attractive for dining room usage. 

Other Convenient Items include a 
cleaver, mincer, chopping knife, butter 
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curl knife, meat tenderer, fowl shears, and 
common kitchen scissors. 


Protection of Cutlery 
In order to avoid dulling, nicking and 
scratching of the blades, cutlery should 
be stored in a knife rack on the wall, or 
in a cutlery box. 


Sharpening of Knives 

The high quality knife is properly 
sharpened at the factory, and a keen edge 
is retained by frequent use of the sharp- 
ening steel. Hold the knife at about a 
forty-five degree angle against the steel. 

Other knife sharpeners consist of 
butchers’ steels mounted in a frame or 
hardened steel discs in a frame, a carbo- 
rundum rod, or a wheel knife sharpener. 
It is important to use any sharpener cor- 
rectly; much damage may be done to the 
knife by pressing it too hard against the 
sharpener. Such treatment roughens the 
edge, or it grinds a new edge instead of 
simply retaining and smoothing the origi- 
nal edge. The handle of the wheel knife 
sharpener should be turned rapidly away 
from the user, while the knife is drawn 
lightly and steadily toward the user. 

Good cutlery should be selected with 
discretion, given the care it deserves, and 
replaced only after long continued satis- 
factory service. 





School Lunch Problems 
Question No. 3 


What have you found the most ef- 
fective means of teaching manners and 
good behavior in the school lunch room? 

Write your answer to this and send 
it to the Editor by January 25th. Each 
answer must be typewritten and should 
not contain more than 500 words. The 
best solutions will be published at our 
usual space rates. Each month we will 
state a typical problem that might arise 
in the operation of organization of 
school lunches and publish the answers. 
Answers to problem No. 3 will be pub- 
lished in the March number. 











Answers to Problem No. 1, “What are 
the problems that arise when food for 
the one hot dish for the school lunch is 
chiefly provided through pupil contribu- 
tions, and how can this be most efficiently 
managed ?” 

SOLUTION NO. 1: 

In our school we serve the one hot 
dish lunch from Thanksgiving time to 
around Easter. Typewritten sheets stat- 
ing the kind of food we can use are dis- 
tributed among the children who have 
produce at home which they want to ex- 
change for the hot dish. The children 
take these papers home, have their par- 
ents fill in the amount they can furnish 
of the kind of food they can furnish, 
then return them to school with their 
names on the papers. Because we do not 





have adequate storage space, we have the 
siudents bring in their produce as we can 
use it. We allow each one the same price 
for his produce as is obtained in the 
stores. In exchange for the food supplies 
the child is given a ticket which has the 
same value as the produce which he 
brings. Our hot dishes all cost three 
cents per serving. When the student gets 
his hot lunch at noon, if he has a ticket, 
one of the three cent marks is punched. 
We have found this a very simple and 
easy way of providing a hot lunch for 
some children who could not otherwise 
afford it. 
BARBARA J. MULFORD, 


Unadilla Central School and Academy, 
Unadilla, New York 


SOLUTION NO. 2: 


Hot Lunch in a Mountain 
Hollow 


This is a rural school of almost primi- 
tive type, with little to distinguish it from 
the cabins that dot the hillside at varying 
intervals but a well worn path beaten 
down by the 72 pairs of feet that trudge 
daily through mud and dust to this “tem- 
ple of learning.” 

The hot noon lunch is an important 
factor in the well-being of these children 
who come from homes where corn bread 
and hog meat are the main features of 
three meals a day, or sometimes two 
meals, for breakfast is often an uncertain 
experience. 

The bulk of the food, consisting of 
fresh and canned vegetables and fruit, is 
provided by the parents who have had 
instruction at the various group meetings 
arranged by visiting home economics 
teachers, Home Demonstration agents, ag- 
riculturists, etc. Vegetables are success- 
fully kept in sand pits. 

Sugar, cocoa, powdered milk and sea- 
sonings are added to the commissary by 
philanthropic friends of the teachers, or 
public spirited folk from districts nearer 
commercial sources of supply. 

There are two rural teachers in this 
school. On cold days the lunch consists 
of hot vegetable soup, or a casserole of 
rice or macaroni or scalloped tomatoes. 
When the weather is mild, a simple salad 
varies the order of things, but always 
there is a hot, nourishing drink. 

An oven, a queer looking drum shaped 
contraption formed in the stove pipe, 
bakes and keeps things hot. If soup is 
the hot dish for the day, it is cooked in 
a kettle on top of the stove. One of the 
larger girls is appointed cook for a week 
at a time. She comes early enough in the 
morning to prepare and watch the food, 
and it is her duty to see that it is ready 
on time—under supervision, of course. 

ALICE G. BINGHAM, 


Blue Ridge Industrial School; 
Bris, Virginia 
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Why limit yourself to cheap, 
- doubtful Baking Powder.. 


when dependable 


HE NEXT TIME you teach 
cup cakes, use this practical and 
interesting variation. 

Figure out for your pupils the cost 
of the materials needed to make a 
batch of 24 cup cakes—shortening, 
sugar, eggs, milk, fourand flavoring. 

Then point out how trifling is the 
amount of baking powder needed— 
2! teaspoons. 

Actually the cost of the Royal 
Baking Powder comes to only /¢/ 

That’s a pretty small amount, isn’t 
it? Especially for the finer flavor, 
more even texture and uniformly su- 
perior results insured by Royal Bak- 
ing Powder. 
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Royal contains the finest baking 
powder ingredient—Cream of Tar- 
tar, a pure fruit product from ripe 
grapes. That’s why Royal has been 
the standard of quality and whole- 
someness for over 65 years. 
* * * 

DON’T RISK FAILURES and wasted 
ingredients in your classroom demon- 
strations. Insist on Royal. 

And show your pupils that, for fine 
results in home bak- 
ing, it pays to use the 
best — Royal Baking 
Powder. 


@ Royal is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder 
made with Cream of Tartar, 
a natural fruit product de- 
rived from grapes. 


Pe 


Royal costs so little? 








Approximate costs* of ingredients 


for 24 Perfect Cup Cakes 


% cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

PMEETT CeSR Kab oO siD ee Cede akanaanee 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2% cups pastry flour 

% cup milk 

2% teaspoons Royal Baking Powder... 
Total 


*These costs vary, of course, according to season 


and locality 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail coupon for free copies 
of Royal Cook Book to distribute to your pupils. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept.160, 691 Washington St., NewYork City 
Send me free . copies of Royal Cook Book for class use. 


Name 





Street 





City & State 





Name of School — 
Copyright, 1935, by Stan 














Using Community Craftsmen 
(Continued from page 12) 


him at work, but you will get a great 
deal more out of the pleasure if you bring 
something to it. By being able to ask 
intelligent questions, you will help the 
craftsman if he or she is a little shy about 
working before a group of 
Good craftsmen are not necessarily good 


strangers. 


showmen, so if you invite them to visit 
you or ask for their hospitality, you will 
want to make them feel that your inter- 
est is so great that it will more than repay 
them for the time which they are so gen- 
erous as to give you. 

When you invite a craftsman to demon- 


strate at school it will be interesting to 
have on exhibition some finished products 
of this craft, so try to borrow both 
modern and old fashioned pieces. 

After seeing craftsmen at work you 
will be better able to appreciate their 
Invite people to come to show 


products. 
you things which they did not make but 
which they can tell you about. Visit col- 
lections of hand made articles if there are 
any within reach. If not, you may be able 
to borrow pictures from a museum or 
library in your state. 

There are several crafts in which you 
would want to watch one worker as long 
as possible. Others, which are really va- 
riations of the same work, you could 








Tempters 


Spices rich in their natural 
oriental pungency, crystal cane 
sugar, sparkling cider vinegar 
and selected cucumbers—from 
these ingredients and with a 
treasured home recipe are pro- 
vided those morsels of tanta- 
lizing deliciousness— Edelweiss 
Sweet Pickles. Prepared with 
all the skill of long experience, 
in the immaculate surround- 
ings of the Sexton Sunshine 
Kitchens, no wonder they 
possess so distinctive an indi- 
viduality. 












Sexton Specials offer outstanding values in 


foods prepared exclusively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


Busy chefs have come to depend upon Sexton for attractive relishes, con- 
serves and condiments—just as they know that Sexton is headquarters for all 
varieties of imported olives—the Colossal Queen, the pitted Manzanilla, or 
any one of the dozen or more popular varieties and sizes. 
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combine if you find several workers. For 
instance, you could have tools and meth- 
ods of preparing flax and wool, primitive 
spinning and also spinning on flax and 
wool wheels, spinning songs, and old fash- 
ioned costumes. 

As many kinds of lace makers as you 
can find could come together with a loan 
exhibition of lace, and costumes of the 
nations represented, with their national 
and folk music, or you might have a large 
collection of hand embroidery and needle- 
work and a group of embroiderers, the 
more the merrier, especially if you can 
make it a colorful occasion by having old 
fashioned and national costumes. 

When more than one person is demon- 
sirating, divide the audience into several 
groups, each with a hostess to lead her 
little flock from one worker to another at 
the end of the time allowed for watching. 
In this way no one will miss seeing some 
of the workers because she was too fasci- 
nated with one to remember to move on 
to the next. And it is very important to 
make sure that your guests receive equal 
attention. 

In arranging the room for such an en- 
tertainment, group loaned articles, work- 
ers and costumes of one nationality to- 
gether. 

If you do not find a variety of nation- 
alities in your neighborhood, concentrate 
on one. For instance, you may have 
many Scandinavian neighbors but no ac- 
tive craftsmen. Enquire among them for 
anything which came from the home land 
of their ancestors. Look for hand painted 
chests, hand woven textiles, embroidery 
and laces, costumes, people who can sing 
and play national and folk music. Be 
sure to have music. Learn to make and 
serve their delicious pastry. Have a 
Scandinavian party with their songs and 
dances and costumes and all the interest- 
ing things you can borrow. Decorate the 
room with Scandinavian pictures and cos- 
tume plates. Have a large map and ask 
your guests to show you where they came 
from; a good way to break the ice so 
that you can ask them ¢o tell you about 
interesting customs. Remember that it 
may require special urging to bring old 
people to the party but they are apt to 
have many real, human interest stories. 
So try to draw them out. It may add to 
their pleasure if you show them pictures 
of the home land as it was, and also some 
recent ones. Libraries and museums 
should be able to cooperate if you write 
to them about your plans. 

Perhaps you live where there are no 
foreign neighbors. Then look into our 
own history. One of the most delightful 
evenings I can remember was at the Berry 
Schools in Georgia, where a group of 
girls sat around the fire spinning, with 
only candles and fire light. In the back- 
ground were hand looms and the beautiful 
homespun fabrics woven on them, as well 
as coverlets in old, colonial patterns. 
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A woman who had the imagination to 
look for the story behind such a picture 
and to see the human interest in our pio- 
neer history, wrote a recent Pulitzer prize 
novel of just such stories as your neigh- 
bors may be able to tell you about their 
ancestors and yours.* 

Speaking of unpublished things which 
are worth collecting, foreign and regional 
food merits more than a passing thought, 
especially when you can learn to cook it 
and write a tested recipe; when you can 
make notes of interesting memories and 
stories of the home land told by the one 
who showed you how to prepare the dish. 
See how many types of food you can find 


Mary Louise—Only $250, Mrs. Devoe, 
you will receive your regu- 
you the bill the 
I want to thank you 
It for 
Mary Louise 


select models. 


the scene by lifting the hands and placing 
them in different positions. The models 
must_act as though they were wooden and 
remain rigidly in the position she places 
them in. She can climb on a chair and 
turn their heads. A little ingenuity here 
on the part of the child will add 
mensely to the finished product.) 

Mrs. Devoe—I always did love aqua- 
marine. I think I shall take that one. | 
know your daddy would choose that him- 
self. Now, I am ready to hear the ver- 
dict, Mary Louise. Just how much have 
I spent? 

Mary Louise bill, which by this 
tame has become a long slip of paper. 


and of course 
lar discount when 
first of the month. 
generous order. 
that the 
collection of 


pay 


for your is cus- 


tomers like you 


im- plans such a 
It is a pleasure 

Mrs. Devoe—I 
ible to accomplish my 
little difficulty. Now 
have a lovely 
show. Goodbye, 

All join in 


and Patsy. 


to serve you 
so thankful to be 
shopping with so 
and I 


and then a 


am 
Patsy will 


time for lunch 

girls. 

saying “Goodbye, 
Bon Voyage.” 


Curtain. 


Mrs. De- 


voe, 


Scans 


and from how many parts of the globe. _ 


Perhaps you can arrange to 


exchange | 


tested recipes with other schools in your | 


state, not the well known ones found 


any cook book, but your own finds when | 


you adventure off the beaten path. 

How about “Borsch” on a cold day? 
Ask a Russian. Another 
real gumbo, a delicious 
when made by an expert in Louisiana, 
where they have so many good recipes of 
Spanish origin. You may find some 
Spanish people who will show you many 
interesting ways of cooking rice or corn 
meal, and several savory one dish meals. 

In a one hundred per cent American 
community you may think that you can 


good soup is 


meal in itself, 


do nothing but pin your faith to the coek | 


book and not look for other interests. But 
do not give up hope. So many 
originally came from other parts of this 
very big country. You might find a neigh- 
bor who knew Mexican food in Texas 
and another who makes genuine New 
England chowder 
difference between it and imitations which 


he considers sacrilege. Mexican 


could be served to enhance interest in In- | 


dian weaving and pottery. For our co- 
lonial hand crafts we think of New Eng- 


land or the southern colonies when plan- | 


ning appropriate food. 

Enthusiasm for this hand craft project 
may inspire some your members to 
dress a set of costume dolls to exhibit. 
Among the colorful groups of all nations, 


of 


our own colonials will be in picturesque | 
It will add interest if you can | 
copy real costumes and have a human in- | 
terest story about each one that is loaned. | 


contrast. 


*Lamb In His Bosom 


Annual Clothing Exhibit 


(Continued from page 5) 


especially well at this place. The girls 
should aim to keep step with the music 
and use as much grace and poise as ts 
bossible. The lights should be softened | 
and colored lights used if available.) 
Patsy—Mother, buy that pretty blue 
one. 
with her doll. Part of the time she can| 
spend walking around looking at the sta- 
tionary models. She can add interest to 
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people | 


and will explain the | 


food | 


. | 
(Patsy can amuse herself playing | 


itchen-tested recipes: 
number 3 


| se CHRISTMAS FRUIT PUDDING 


31% cups sifted flour 
| : 114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or 
| es, Cow Brand Baking Soda 
| . teaspoon salt 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon nutmeg 
6 teaspoon cloves 
| : 14 cups suet, ground 
Lg cups molasses 
14 cup sugar 

3 eggs, well beaten 

11% cups milk 

1 cup raisins 

4 pound candied lemon 

peel, shredded 

Vf pound candied citron, shredded 

44 cup nutmeats, broken 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
salt and spices and sift again. Combine suet, 
molasses, sugar, eggs and milk. Add fruits 
and nuts. Add flour and stir only enough to 
mix thoroughly. Turn into greased molds, 
filling them 24 full. Steam 2! hours. Serve 
with Foamy Sauce. Serves 15 


FOAMY SAUCE 


\% cup butter 
1 cup confectioners sugar 
2 egg yolks 
14 cup brandy 
| eo 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
' Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add 
sugar gradually and beat until light and 
fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a time, and beat 
until well blended. Add brandy. Place over 
simmering water and cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Pour slowly over egg 
whites and blend gently but thoroughly. 
Serve immediately. 

All measurements are level. 
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THE TRUTHFUL 
ANSWER TO THE 
GELATIN(E) QUESTIONS 


{ wHIcH TASTES BEST? 











{WHICH SMELLS BEST 2) 








(WHICH S BEST?) 


‘Always use PLAIN GELA- 
TINE and mix in real fruits or 
vegetables. You can’t beat 
Nature for taste, smell and 
true health value.” 





It is always our endeavor to advertise 
Knox Gelatine truthfully and to avoid 
exaggerated claims. Therefore, we in- 
vite you to examine the above statement 
at our risk. Purchase Knox Gelatine 
and try one of the recipes in the pack- 
age. If you do not find the dish su- 
perior* to any ‘‘factory-flavored” gel- 
atin, return the box to us and your 
money will be refunded. : 
*By superior we mean superior in taste 
and in health value. In Knox dishes you 
get the delicious flavor and vitamins 
and minerals found only in Nature's 
own fruit and vegetables—not present 
in “‘factory-flavored” brands which get 
their flavor and “fruit” fragrance from 
a drop or two of flavoring oil, and con- 
tain artificial color, acid and 
about 85% sugar. And this is 
important—a package of Knox Gelatine 
makes four different dishes, six servings 
each—whereas a “factory-flavored” 
brand makes but one. Find out for 
yourself the truthful answer to the gela- 
tin(e) questions and why KNOX 
GELATINE has been the 

recognized quality gelatine 

for nearly half a century. 


KNOX te 
veal GELATINE 


NOTE: Home Economics teachers may 
have enough Knox Gelatine and litera- 
ture for use in their classes if they will 
write on school stationery, stating 
quantity needed and when _ wanted. 
Knox Gelatine, 114 Knox Ave., Johns- 


town, N. Y. 
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Advertising and the 
Consumer-Buyer. II 
(Continued from page 9) 


that it becomes twenty percent less effec- 
tive than at present, an advertiser who is 
now spending $100,000 would have to 
spend $120,000 to get the same response. 
Therefore, a great many firms now ad- 
vertising spend money liberally to keep 
advertising sufficiently truthful to ensure 
public response. Some magazines main- 
tain expensive laboratories io test food 
and household products. Theirs is a 
selfish interest, naturally, because loss of 
reader confidence would result in lowered 
profit to the advertiser and, shortly there- 
after, in less advertising placed in the 
magazine. But however selfish the pur- 
pose, the result is a certain degree of 
protection to the public. 

Another protection against untruthful 
advertising lies in the Better Business 
Bureaus,* usually connected with advertis- 
ing clubs, whose business is principally 
to see that the laws governing advertis- 
ing are enforced, especially in local ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

Many state governments are doing their 
part to protect the public from fraudulent 
advertising. More than thirty of them 
have passed a uniform law making it a 
misdemeanor to publish advertising which 
is “false, deceptive or misleading.” Any- 
one may enter complaint against an ad- 
vertiser as against any other violator of 
the law. No special prosecutor is neces- 
sary, 

There are four active Federal agencies 
to protect the public against misrepre- 
sentation. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which is empowered to prosecute for 
unfair trade practices, and untrue adver- 
tising, is one of them. The Postoffice 
Department is another, for using the mails 
to defraud, means primarily sending 
fraudulent advertising matter by mail. 
The Legal Department of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, prosecutes manufac- 
turers and dealers selling food products 
misbranded, or not manufactured accord- 
ing to legal specifications. The National 
Recovery Administration in its promulga- 
tion of codes aims to protect industry 
from unfair trade practices. 

Critics of advertising are inclined to 
take it as an entity and to condemn it 
all for the shortcomings of a small mi- 
nority of advertisers. Now there are 
good books, bad books, and vicious books 
but no one—not even Mr. Sumner—talks 
as if all books belonged together and 
must survive or perish together. The 
same is true of magazines, movies, and 
muskmelons. Poor advertising, like poor 
anything else, should be eliminated; ad- 
vertising so bad as to be detrimental must 
be prosecuted. And, as we have seen, 


*In this connection see “ ‘Pure’ Labels for 
Pure Silks,” by Rosamond Cook, in Practical 
Home Economics for December, 1934. 


there already exist ample means to do it. 

Obviously, advertising is going to be as 
good or as bad as the general public 
wants it to be. It is here that the home 
economics teacher has an opportunity to 
be of real service to the consumer, and 
I sometimes think that she is not living 
up to her opportunity. I wonder to what 
extent home economics teachers have de- 
veloped methods of actually testing goods 
and to what extent they teach people ac- 
tually to test the products they buy. Fur- 
ther, I wonder to what extent, home 
economics teachers actually make an ef- 
fort to correct false advertising, par- 
ticularly in the fields of food products 
and household appliances. 

Advertisers are very sensitive to the 
criticisms of the home economist. They 
have respect for her special knowledge 
in these fields and for her influence with 
the general public. If a mistake or a mis- 
statement, even a willful one, occurs in 
an advertisement, and is called to the ad- 
vertiser’s attention by a home economist, 
he will probably correct it. If he doesn’t, 
it will be easy for the home economist 
to pass on the information to some one in 
authority who will prosecute the offender. 

In my limited observation, teachers of 
home economics do not do this. Rather, 
they follow some of those crusaders who 
are more zealous than wise and some of 
whom, by the way, are making more 
money by crusading than they could 
otherwise. If instead, home economists 
would teach critical reading of adver- 
tisements and then discriminating com- 
plaint to the advertiser when it seemed 
necessary, rather than joining in fruitless 
and sensational gossip, the results would 
soon show in the general tone of adver- 
tising. For instance—less than one hun- 
dred firms advertise food nationally. 
Surely not more than half of these would 
need the attention of the critic and only 
a small percentage of those given that at- 
tention would fail to respond. 

Such a course of action would be con- 
structive and should soon result in a high 
degree of accuracy in advertising copy. 
Furthermore, the criticisms, if well found- 
ed, would meet with a warm welcome in 
most quarters. By following such a plan, 
the home economist would be rendering 
to the community at large and to the 
business world a service for which she 
is peculiarly well equipped. It is a course 
which should solidify her position in the 
community and merit the gratitude of all 
concerned. It is the course which I, for 
one, hope every home economist will fol- 
low. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


cane and maple syrup which is devoted 
to describing the superior qualities of 
maple sugar and the “double” flavo: of 
maple misleads buyers into believing the 
product is largely if not all maple. 

Unfortunately advertisements may 
sometimes actually be false. The use of 
names for furs such as “French beaver,” 
“Mendoza _ beaver,’ “Beaverette’ leads 
buyers to believe the furs to be true 
beaver when they are not beaver but rab- 
bit, A beauty cream “irradiated with 
ultra violet rays” indicates that violet rays 
may be absorbed in this fashion. Drug 
forming products advertised as “harm- 
less,” fat reducers described as “perfect- 
ly safe,” skin lotion containing carbolic 
acid advertised to be good for the skin 
may prove to be physically harmful. 


Protection Against Misleading and 
Fradulent Advertising 


there is 
protects 


no government 
consumer-buyers 


At present 
agency which 
against practices such as have just been 
mentioned. The present federal Food and 
Drugs Act does not extend to advertising. 
The Federal Trade Commission is ham- 
pered by the fact that it must be proved 
that unfair competition between 
producers before advertisers can be or- 
dered to cease such practices. There is 
no effort to enforce the existing state 
laws against misleading and false adver- 
tising. In fact no agencies are provided 
for their enforcement. 

The Better Business Bureaus in the 
cities are doing much to improve the 
quality of advertising in newspapers in 
places where Bureaus have been estab- 
lished. If advertisers who engage in such 
unethical practices do not cease them upon 
the request of the Better Business Bu- 
reaus they are brought into court. 

The American Medical Association has 
inaugurated a program intended to im- 
prove the character of food advertising. 
The Committee on Foods was created 
for the purpose of preventing or discour- 
aging unwarranted, incorrect, or false ad- 
vertising claims in the promotion of food 
products. The committee permits the 
use of their “seal of acceptance” if the 
health claims are harmonious, in accord 
with the chemical and biologic values of 
the products, if the food product is 
neither adulterated nor misbranded under 
the provisions of the federal Food and 
Drugs Act or other federal food statutes, 
and if other claims are not self-evidently 
or grossly exaggerated, false, misleading, 
or deceptive. 


exists 


Effect of Advertising on Prices of Goods 


The fact has already been mentioned 
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that consumers pay an enormous bill for 
advertising. This cost is added to the 
selling prices of the goods advertised. 
Some of this goes to telling us about the 
availability of goods and we are of course 
willing to pay for this cost since it pro- 
vides a valuable service. 

Much of the cost of advertising is used 
for the creation of prestige values. When 
prestige is created for goods, it does 
not really add to the intrinsic value of 
the product. Is a jar of cold cream sell- 
ing for $10 worth twenty times as much 
as one selling for 50c from the stand- 
point of the benefits to be derived from 
its use? Are the fictitious 
values created by advertising worth what 
claim 


benefits of 


they cost us? Some advertisers 
consumer-buyers want such fictitious val- 
they the 


our 


ues and therefore are worth 


price. However, most of us with 
limited incomes can not afford to pay for 
such values. 

As a widely 
marked goods are higher in price than 
those not advertised or those not trade- 
marked. Are they really worth more to 
us? We pay three hundred times as much 
for some of the common drugs when they 
are packaged in fancy containers, given 
Producers 


rule advertised, trade- 


brand names, and advertised. 
are able to charge more for such goods 
because they have convinced us that they 
are better than other goods, and _ since 
we can not tell for ourselves we docilely 
pay the prices asked. 

It is sometimes stated that advertised 
trade marked products insure consumers 
with certain standards of quality and 
therefore they are willing to pay higher 
prices. This may be true in some cases, 
but it can not be accepted as a general 
assumption. The 
asked, Is the manufacturer of nationally 


marked 


question may be 


trade goods under 


compulsion to 


advertised 
any greater 
certain standards of quality than the re- 
tailer unbranded goods, or 
the maker of 
not advertised ? 
mer’s goods may be higher. 
sheeting and canned peaches carried out 
at the University of Missouri 
that qualities of nationally 
products varied as much, and in some 
cases, those of 
advertised. 


maintain 
who sells 
branded goods which are 

Yet, prices of the for- 
Tests on 


showed 
advertised 
not 


more than brands 


It is argued by producers that adver- 
tising makes goods cheaper because buy- 


ers want more of them and thus 


ducers are able to make them at iower 


pro- 
cost. This may be true for some goods 
but not for all. For some goods it costs 
just as much or more to make a large 
as a small quantity. Then, too, we have 
no assurance that the producer passes on 
to the consumer-buyer the benefit of de- 


creased cost of production. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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In ordinary Gerber Shaker-Cooking Re- 

torts suspended in pairs are 

counter-balanced on eccentric 

shatt that shakes them vigor- 

ously 140 times per minute 


Gerber Shaker- 
processing Cooking gives 
heat must pen. all particles 
etrate to the equal contact 
center with heat. 


. . its greatest improvement in 


strained vegetables for Baby 


All Gerber Strained Products are now steam- 
cooked in the sealed cans by a revolutionary new 
process, 


| This new Shaker-Cooking method—for which 
Gerber has developed special equipment (patents 
applied for)—stirs the contents of the can thor- 
oughly 140 times a minute, and brings every par- 
ticle of food in close contact with the heat. The 
advantages of this new process are: 


Cooking time is shortened 40% to 50°. 
Vegetables have a better, fresher flavor and 
brighter color: are more appetizing. Every 
particle is cooked uniformly. No overcooking at 
the outer edge or undercooking in the center of 
the can. Vegetables are more thoroughly 
sterilized without overcooking. 


Shaker-Cooking carries to a still higher degree 
the exceptional care which Gerber takes in the 
preparation of Strained Products for baby feeding, 


We believe we are justified in saying the Gerber 
Strained Products are ‘Better for Baby.”” And 
we are anxious for you to see for yourself the 
improvements that result from this newest Gerber 
process. We will gladly send you samples. Just 

mail coupon below. 


Gerbers 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 


Beans 
. Carrots 
- Peas .. . 44-02. 
104-02. cans. 


Beets 
Prunes 
Strained 


Strained Tomatoes . Green 
Vegetable Soup 
. Spinach. . 


Cereal 


cans. 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY PHE-1 
Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods 
of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) Please send 
“The Nutritive 
Value of Strained Vegetables in Infant Feed- 


New 





me [] Reprint of the article 


ing.”* Process Samples. 
N ame 


iddress 


State 




















C OTTON and linen fab- 


rics marked Sanforized- 
shrunk are safe for your 
students to buy, because 
they will not shrink out of 
fit when washed. 

Below are listed some of the 
smart new fabrics for spring 


that your students can buy by 
name at leading stores. 





SHRUNK UNDER THE 


[ sANFORIZEp | 


PROCESS REGUS. PAT. OFF 








List of Fabrics 


1. Kaycraft Lovely Lady Voile— 
W. E. McKay 
. Sudanette—Ameritex-Sudanette 
Rib-San—Fred Butterfield 
Flaxguild Linen—Robt. McBratney 
Fitfast Fabric—Eugene Messner 
Zephyr Gingham—Wm Anderson 
. Peb-O-Rib—Dumari Textile 
. Fuller-Fit Fabric—Fuller Fabrics 
. Peter Pan Tyrim—Henry Glass 
. Lonsdale Coating 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall 
. Glen Briar—Marvlo Mills 
12. Jauntiaire—Marshall Field 
13, Juanita—Fine Goods Sales 
14. Ripplesheen—Arthur Beir 
15. Pepmint Stripes—N. Fluegelman 
16. Resolute—Matthew Ryan 
17. Burton’s Irish Poplin—Burton Bros, 
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A Practical Way to Teach Students to Dress 


Patternettes are durable manikins about.3 feet 
tall, with lifelike complexions, designed to teach 
students to dress. They have endless possibilities 
and will last for years. 

Ten models are available, as follows: 

Feminine: Tall, slender; Average; Short, stout; 
Little woman; Average height-very stout. 

Masculine: Tall, slender; Average; Short- 
stocky. 

Children: Average boy, 5; average girl, 9. 

Instructions’ with each model explain lines, 
colors, fabrics, accessories for different types, 
and mounting and making platforms for Pat- 
ternettes. Teaching suggestions for class, as- 
sembly, club and community groups included. 
You may order a variety of costumes for each 
model. Specify kind and color. 

Patternettes: Unmounted, 60c each, set of any 
3, $1.50. (Mounted, $2 each, postage extra.) 

Costumes: Uncolorea, 15c; colored, 25c each. 

Classroom—Notebook size—for student use in 
connection with large Patternettes. Prices: $5.00 
for 10 sets of the three models (tall, medium, 
stout) including one set of instructions. 

For sample set of small Patternettes, clip this 
ad. and send it with 50c. 

Send check or order C.O.D. 
Miss Charlotte Wilkinson 


22 East 38th Street, New York City 
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Consumer-Buyer 


What We Want in Advertising 


We want advertising to provide us 
with the true facts about goods in such 
a way that we can rely upon them. We 
do not want to be exploited by pseudo- 
facts. We want the information to be 
complete, taking into consideration essen- 
tial points and not just minor ones. 


In addition to telling us about the 


availability of goods we want advertising 
to help us become more intelligent buyers 
by eliminating false and misleading state- 
ments and excess trade-puffing. In the 
place of so much of this kind of material 
which clutters up present-day advertising 
we want definite concrete facts about 
qualities of goods. We want advertising 
which appeals to the intelligence of buy- 
ers instead of only to their emotions. 

For example, we want to know the true 
composition of all kinds of goods, includ- 
ing foods and textiles. We would like 
to know the specifications of textiles such 
as tensile strength, thread count, weight, 
shrinkage, color fastness, the absorption 
of bath towels, the durability of rugs and 
linoleum, and the like. We want to know 
inner construction and the finish on fur- 
niture and the right kind of polish to use 
on it; the cost of operation and upkeep 
of equipment; we want to know the right 
kind of oil and gasoline to use for our 
cars. We want advertisements to tell 
what ingredients medicines contain and 
what is in the cosmetics we buy. 

We would like to know exactly what 
we can expect from goods in the way 
of performance when we use them. We 
know they are not perfect even though 
the advertisers seem to believe they can 
spoof us into thinking they are. We 
would like more emphasis placed on the 
care and use of some of the goods which 
are not familiar to all of us, such as 
synthetic textiles. 

An articulate expression of what we 
want in advertising will help to improve 
the present situation. We believe that if 
advertisers will realize that presentation 
of factual information is the true way 
to the good-will of the consumers they 
will be benefited. Reliable information 
will not drive away buyers. Honesty in 
advertising will not necessitate lower 
prices except for inferior goods. We 
wili be glad to pay proper prices for 
quality in goods. 

Certainly consumer-buyers would have 
much for which to be grateful if they 
could get real facts about goods from 
advertising. Advertising would then be- 
come a real aid instead of a hindrance to 
intelligent buying. 


Home Economics at 
Maryland 
(Continued from page 16) 


separate organization, the administra- 
tion of which is under the Extension 
Service. 

During the years from 1918 until the 
present, as the enrollment increased, 
courses were added until the usual col- 
lege offerings in home economics are 
available. Approximately one-third of 
the required 128 hours for a bachelor’s 
degree is in home economics subjects 
and the remainder in the arts and 
sciences. For the first two years all 
students follow almost the same course 
of study; the second year they may 
elect a specialty. It is interesting to 
note that within the past few years, due 
to economic conditions, no doubt, there 
is a tendency for students to follow the 
curriculum in general home economics. 
They feel better prepared for more than 
one type of position. 

One course in child development is 
required of all seniors. About the time 
this work was started, the Child Wel- 
fare Center of Washington was opened, 
and the University was fortunate in 
being able to send its home économics 
students there for observation and prac- 
tice. This year through ‘F. E.R. A. 
funds a nursery school for the children 
of families on relief has been located 
in the Home Economics Building. 

The first semester of the senior year 
is divided into three units of five and 
one-half weeks each. Each student is re- 
quired to take one unit of child develcp- 
ment and one of practice in home man- 
agement. The third one is elective, se- 
lected from: Student teaching; research 
in foods, in textiles or clothing; or prac- 
tice in institutional management. 

The student receives five credits for 
each unit course or a total of fifteen 
credits for the semester. There are 
from five to ten students in each unit 
course. The student carries no other 
work, except in rare cases, with a unit 
course, but her entire time devotes to it. 

Surveys show that about fifty per 
cent of our home economics graduates 
are married within five years after 
graduation. Of those graduates who 
are employed about one-half are teach- 
ing in secondary schools or colleges. 
The other half hold positions in depart- 
ment stores, in cafeterias, hospitals, and 
restaurants; with firms manufacturing 
foods and household equipment; and with 
magazines, newspapers, and radio stations. 

The development of the College of 
Home Economics has been steady and 
gradual. The enrollment has continued to 
increase even through these difficult few 
years. <A _ beautiful campus, attractive 
dormitories for women and a strategic 
location are factors contributing to its 
growth. 
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International Conference 
(Continued from page 15) 


Special training is paid to the use of 
electrical appliances, especially labour- 
saving utensils; science, by means of a 
new chemical laboratory and bacteriology 
department; and teaching practice. 

Eleven countries contributed thirty in- 
dividual papers to the Report on The 
Practical Application of Science to the 
various stages of Home Economics. All 
agreed that household management and 
natural science were intimately connected, 
and their teaching should be correlated. 

In Poland, where it was reported that 
all science taught had direct bearing on 
home economics, special attention is paid 
to the training of teachers of home eco- 
nomics and teachers of science, both of 
whom must understand the basic prin- 
ciples of each other’s special subject, and 
work in close co-operation. In Denmark, 
the course of instruction. in domestic 
training colleges and in extension work 
for adults teaches the students continu- 
ously to observe the connection between 
practical work and science. Instruction in 
chemistry forms the basis of nutrition, 
cleaning work, heating and _ hygiene, 
whilst anatomy and physiology find prac- 
tical application in infant welfare work. 
In Germany and in Czecho-Slovakia, in- 
struction in home economics at municipal, 
trade and technical schools, and in the 
training of teachers, is based on scientific 
foundations. In Norway, scientific prin- 
ciples are constantly applied to home eco- 
nomics instruction. In the trade and 
technical schools, instruction in natural 
science is correlated with practical work 
in home economics. In co-operation with 
the medical faculty of the university, ex- 
periments are made in food preservation, 
and at the Institute of Hygiene a home 
economics teacher serves on the staff to 
deal with nutrition problems. In the U. 
S. A., natural science is continuously ap- 
plied with home economics. In Holland, 
instruction in home economics must not 
be “quasi-scientific,” and investigations 
must always lead to practical results. 
Teachers of home economics are specially 
well-grounded in the natural sciences. In 
England, the time and teaching facilities 
at the disposal of instruction in science 
varies, but the basic ideas of the natural 
sciences are taught. 

Only eight countries contributed papers 
on, the important subject of the Rational- 
isation of Household Work, the outcome 
of a proposal at the Rome Congress that 
“the elements of time and labour-saving 
shall be inculcated in all classes for 
household management.” 

The U. S. A. sent in two papers, one 
from Mrs. Gilbreth, the well-known do- 
mestic engineer, and the other from a 
group of women experts who gave a 
Synopsis of their recent researches. Mrs. 
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be- 


Gilbreth 


tween the housewife and the engineer, 


urged closer co-operation 
whether inventor or constructor, and ex- 
act methods of studying movements and 
fatigue in order to eliminate effort and 
facilitate The the 
group of women experts tended towards 
the standardization. of domestic work and 
equipment. suggested a 
standardization of utensils and containers, 
a matter hitherto very much neglected 
by manufacturers. Germany believed 
that the scientific organization of house- 
hold work depended more on individual 
intelligence than on any considerable ex- 


rest. researches of 


France also 


penditure of money or equipment. A 
system of registration of selected house- 
holds, however, is in being. These will 
probably be utilized later as centres of 
tuition for instructors and advisers. Italy 
urged a reduction in the exorbitant cost 
of modern kitchen utensils, as well as 
more simplicity and their 
construction. Prizes, it was suggested, 
should be awarded to manufacturers for 
the most practical inventions. A federa- 
tion of rural has been re- 
cently organized in Italy, which is spe- 
cially concerned with the simplifying of 
household work. Model houses in the 
most important centres, and demonstra- 
country districts 


efficiency in 


housewives 


tion motor lorries in 
are being utilized as practical demonstra- 
tions of this aim. In Poland, rational- 
ization of rural households is carried out 
by means of visiting advisers on similar 
lines to the system of Extension Agents. 
General approval was registered of the 
work now being carried out at institu- 
tions in England (Good Housekeeping 
Institutes and the Electrical Association 
of Women), Berlin, Prague, Bucarest, 
Warsaw, and the U. S. A. which make a 
special business of testing household ap- 
pliances as these appear on the market. 
Eight countries contributed papers to 
the final discussion on Domestic Appren- 
ticeship, a subject which has gained spe- 
cial impetus owing to the problem of 
unemployment in so many countries. 
In Germany, where housewives’ associ- 
ations, etc., place girls for training in 
private houses for two years, with an 
agreement on either side, there are today 
over 33,000 domestic apprentices, and the 
number is increasing. A national ap- 
prenticeship system for rural households 
in Germany is also about to be drawn up. 
Examinations are held at the close of ap- 
Norway promotes a similar 
the 


prenticeship. 
scheme. Several of 
organize apprenticeship schemes, the best 
recognized ones being in Berne and 
Aargau. The minimum time of training 
is one year. In France, the Lyons School 
of Housecraft places girls of fourteen 
years from the primary schools in ap- 


Swiss cantons 


proved families for two years, and trains 
them in housecraft at the Lyons School 
during their apprenticeship, 





HAVE YOU 
THE NEWEST 
COFFEE CHART? 
... it’s free! 


A brand new world map by Rand 
McNally on 10-inch hemispheres show- 
ing all new political boundaries is the 
basis of this chart. Around this has 
been built a fascinating story of coffee 
as it is grown all around the world. 





| If you have enjoyed using the previ- 
| ous classroom material of the Bureau of 
| Coffee Information you will certainly 
| want this new wall chart. One will be 
oa to you free upon request. 

Copies of the new trip through coffee- 
land booklet “The Coffee Growing 
| Countries of North America” are also 
| available. 

———— _  ——SSSSSanpE==== 
lo COFFEE AROUND THE WORLD— 
| A 22 x 32” hemisphere map of the world 
showing coffee production (one to a 
teacher ) 
CO) THE COFFEE GROWING COUN- 

TRIES OF NORTH AMERICA— 
Illustrated booklet written as a_ trip 
| through these countries. 
| (Enough copies for classroom reference 
| use) 


Check the ma- 
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Name of School 
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| School Address 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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An Aid in Clothing Work 


It is always hard to make students real- 
ize just how much different lines and col- 
ors in dresses and accessories will affect 
their appearance. The problem of teach- 
ing line in costume is especially pressing. 
Pieces of material in different colors can 
be draped around a student to show color 
effects, but it is more difficult to prove 
to her that a peplum or wide sleeves or a 
tunic may accentuate her worst points. 

A device which should help solve this 
problem is now on the market. It con- 
sists of sets of glorified paper dolls, about 
three feet tall and realistically colored. 
Large hips, wide shoulders, all the normal 
figure defects are exemplified, and anyone 
would approximate one of the figures. 
Instructions come with the dolls for mak- 
ing dress, coat, hat and accessories. A 
student can pick out her pattern, choose 
the doll which has her figure, and draw 
the dress for the figure. Then she will 
see, or the teacher can show her, just 
what, if any changes she should make in 
the pattern or in the finishing of the dress. 

The figures are adaptable to other uses, 
too. <A collection of dresses for various 
models can be bought or made by class 
or teacher, and the figures used for dem- 
onstrations before assembly groups, in lec- 
turing to classes on costume design, or 
to the women’s club, or as an exhibit in 
a local store or at the school. 





Adventure in Teaching 
(Continued from page 5) 
and so are very adaptable to whatever 
method is used with them. Inde- 
pendence in thinking, planning, and 
making decisions which they get 
through this method is of incalculable 
value for all their later work. 

Finally, very briefly summarizing the 
reports, we find them to agree in these 
instances : 

1. To carry on the unit well, pupil lead- 
ership was necessary but hard to maintain. 

2. The trial groups wasted some time 
because of inability to proceed without 
teacher help, because of diverted attention, 
or because of unwise choice of procedure. 

3. The girls developed ability to cooper- 
ate within a group, to assume responsi- 
bility, to plan and execute independently. 

4. Less equipment was needed to teach 
larger classes, and continuous use was 
made of the entire room and equipment. 

5. The usual amount of work was cov- 
ered but with slightly lowered mechanical 
success. 

6. Two schools found, by means of 
tests, that factual knowledge was not so 
well assimilated as when teacher gave 
immediate and continuous supervision to 
work being carried on by all members of 
class engaged in one type of activity. 

With the foregoing in mind, it is the 
author’s belief that desirability of under- 
taking the procedures described would de- 


pend ultimately on teacher qualifications 
such as: training and experience, vision, 
skill, and adaptability. It is hoped that 
others, too, may see real possibilities and 
joy in such a teaching adventure. 

For the unit on Preparing Breakfast 
Dishes the suggestions offered to the girls 
on the daily lesson sheet read as follows: 

1. The importance of a good breakfast. 

2. Planning work of preparation and 
how to share this work with other mem- 
bers in the family. 

3. How build a model breakfast menu? 

4. Managing working time. 

5. Planning tasks which might be done 
the night before. 

6. Table setting and serving. 

7. Delicious fruits. 

8. A different cereal for each day of 
the week. 

9. Making breakfast breads. 

10. Main dishes suitable for breakfast. 

11. Attractive egg dishes. 

12. Providing beverages for 
ages of the family group. 

13. Making breakfasts interesting to 
very small brothers or sisters. 

14. Helping father off for the day. 

15. Cleaning up for the day ahead. 


different 


This list is not intended to be taken 
intact but rather modifications by the girls 
are encouraged. They are quite free to 
insert their own ideas, to either omit or 
prolong any points that seem advisable to 
them or to the teacher. 








13 Helpful booklets for your Cookery Classes 
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You'll find @ wealth of useful information on the fundamentals of 
cooking in these 13 booklets which make up the Manual of Cookery. 
Written in a form understandable to students, they are widely 
used as a textbook in Cookery classes. 


Return of the coupon will bring to any Home Economics teacher 
a free set of these 13 booklets. We shall be glad also to furnish 
you without cost or obligation an order blank on which you may 
request a sufficient number of these booklets for each student in 
your Cookery classes. 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


Home Economics 
Ivorydale, Ohio. 


Please send me a free set of the 13 Manual of Cookery 


booklets. 


Name 


Name of School.. 
PTE os sisnwise s 


City 






Dept. P-135, 























ART 
TRAINING 
THROUGH 
HOME 
PROBLEMS 


By Masie Russet, Assistant Professor 
of Applied. Art, Iowa State College and 
Erste Peart Witson, Assistant Professor 
of Home Economics Education, Iowa 
State College. 

Edited by Wim G. Wuitrorp, As- 
sociate Professor of Art Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


A CHALLENGING BOOK FOR TEACHERS 
OF APPLIED ART 


It sets forth accepted principles of art as applied 
in daily living; it discusses and illustrates these 
principles; and then it gives definite problems that 
can be used effectively in teaching these principles. 


What has been said of it: 


“The authors have succeeded in giving us a text 
that has been long needed in the field of Applied 
Art.”—A dean of a College Division of Home Eco- 


nomics. 


“T am highly delighted with the book. .. . It 
seems to me that it strikes a new note in the way of 
teaching practical art.”—d city director of practical 
arts and vocational education. 


“Tt seems to me one of the best books of the kind 
that has yet been published and I should like to see 
it in the hands of every public school teacher. It is 
to my mind a very important contribution.”—d _na- 
tional leader in art education. 


“T am very enthusiastic about the organization of 
the material inasmuch as it will certainly stimulate 
better teaching; and the illustrations seem particu- 
larly well chosen for each section of the book.” —d 
city supervisor. 


“I am delighted with it and already have recom- 
mended it to a number of home-economics teachers. 
I expect to use it in connection with my methods 
courses. It will be a great boon to our senior girls 
who are doing their student teaching in Related 
Art.”—A professor of Home Economics Education. 


Price, $2.85 
First printing sold in eleven months 


The Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of Art Training Through 
Home Problems by Russell and Wilson. 


Enclosed is $2.85 in payment. 
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jee same batter makes waffles, muffins or griddle 
cakes. The recipe includes Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, 


| which brings wholesome “bulk” to these hot breads. 
| Have your classes try it. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is a natural laxative food. 


| It supplies gentle “bulk” to aid regular habits. And 


it is also rich in vitamin B and iron. 


This delicious cereal furnishes a pleasant effec- 


| tive means of adding needed “bulk” to menus. It 


is accepted by the American Medical Association 
Committee on Foods, and is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


Try this novel recipe. Then have us send you 
a whole set of ALL-BRAN recipes. Home Economics 
Department, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THREE-IN-ONE RECIPE 


(ALL-BRAN Muffins, Waffles, and Griddle Cakes) 


2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 


\% cup shortening 

Y% cup sugar 

3 eggs (well beaten) 

1% cups sour milk 

134 cups Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add eggs, sour milk and 
Aut-BRAN and let soak until most of moisture is taken up. 
Sift flour with baking powder, soda and 
salt and add to first mixture — stirring 
only until flour disappears. Bake in 
greased muffin tins in a moderate oven 
(400° F.) for 20 to 25 minutes or in a 
hot waffle iron. Some of the mixture 
may be thinned with water or milk and 
used for griddle cakes. Yield: 16 small 
muffins, 3 waffles and 8 griddle cakes. 








LEG OF LAMB AND 
LOIN OF PORK | 


Here’s a tip! Sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful 
of Bell’s Seasoning over the leg of lamb or 
loin of pork before roasting. This adds the 
chef's touch—gives a new spicy flavor to the 
meat. Use Bell’s Seasoning in the stuffing 
of meats of all kinds—flesh, fish or fowl— 
and in soups, stews and casserole dishes. A 
household necessity that three generations of 
fine cooks have used. Made of pure sweet 
herbs and spices carefully blended under a 
proven formula. Endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Modern Priscilla, Tribune Institute 
and the International Cooks and Pastry Cooks 
Association. And have you tried the new 
Bell’s Prepared Dressing for stuffing poultry, 
meat and fish? This is a modern dressing. 
Requires no mixing, no cooking. You just 
add water and it’s ready to use. And it’s 
a good old-fashioned dressing, too, because it 
is flavored with Bell’s Famous Seasoning, and 
made with toasted bread crumbs. It’s a time- 
saver without sacrifice of goodness. Costs 
only 15c a package (Bell's Seasoning, 10c). 
Send for free recipe booklet of Cooking 
Secrets. Write, Wm. G. Bell Co., Dept. G-1, 
189 State St., Boston, Mass. 











MAILING LISTS 


School Field Exclusively 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS — 


High and Grade Schools, Colleges, 
etc. 

SCHOOLS—High, Grade, Private, Col- 
leges, etc. 


TEACHERS — By territory, subjects, 


grades, sex, salary, etc. 


STUDENTS—Freshman through senior 
men or women, general, law, 
med:cal, engineering, etc. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES — Presidents, 
Principals, Superintendents, Boards 
of Education, Administrators, etc. 

STUDENT SUPPLY STORES—College 
Co-op. Stores, etc. 

Envelopes addressed —entire mailing 

campaigns handled. 


Send for 1935 Bulletin 
Outlining Above Lists 


EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., Inc. 
110 West 40th St., New York City. 
612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Experience in Cooperation 
(Continued from page 11) 


In keeping with the general atmosphere 
of the building the room has the ap- 
pearance of a large comfortable family 
living room, rather than a formal col- 
lege study hall. There is a girls’ lounge 
and club room near the library similarly 
furnished, but with more informality. 
A kitchenette adjoins, where light re- 
freshments may be prepared. 

Faculty offices throughout have the 
appearance of comfortable home studies. 
Large closets with shelves open from 
each office where papers, notebooks, 
etc., may be kept, and in most of the 
offices filing cabinets are placed in the 
closets. As the remark of the average 
visitor is, “I like the building because 
it is so simple and homelike,” the faculty 
feel encouraged to believe that the 
second objective has been attained. 

Twelve different kinds of floors, nine 
wall finishes, and eight different weaves 
of carpets and rugs, suggest some of 
the various problems of care and main- 
tenance. These varied materials afford 
opportunity for the testing of different 
cleaning reagents and cleaning equip- 
ment. Time and cost records will be 
carefully kept. These data will be of 
value in the maintenance of other cam- 
pus buildings and will function in the 
realization of the third objective. 

Innumerable inquiries as to where 
and for what price specific pieces of 
furniture,- upholstery and drapery tex- 
tiles, linens, silver, china, kitchen 
utensils and equipment may be pur- 
chased are being continually received. 
This interest may be taken as indicating 
the realization of the fourth objective. 

The arrangement of the building was 
carefully planned so that related units 


should be in close proximity. The first 
floor contains the library and _ social 
units, two of the historic rooms, 


museums and executive offices, an audi- 
torium and class room and a combined 
class and seminar room for the edu- 
cation division. 

Art, textiles and clothing occupy the 
second floor. The third is devoted to food 
and nutrition. The animal experiment 
room with its food preparation laboratory 
is on the ground floor, as is the house- 








POM Cooking 


To serve hot 
and homes. 


12 in., 50c. 


and cold foods in cafeterias, 
Lift babies’ bottles from boiling water, 
articles from dye-pot. 
Set of 6-9-12 inch stainless steel Tongs attractively 
boxed $1.00. Sold separately, 6 in., 25c; 9 in., 35c; 
6 in. Tong especially priced for cook- 
ing classes, 10c each. 


610 PARK AVENUE 


TONGS 


classes 


Service Utility 


Send remittance with order. 


NEW YORK CITY 











ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. awe 


49th Year—Fine positions in best Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools for Home Economics Teachers and Supervisors. 
strong Department. 
Agencies: 
Collier, Inc., 415 


Our 
Good opportunities. Folder free. 
E. T. Duffield, 535 - 5th Ave., New York 
Hyde Building, Spokane, Washington. 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





hold equipment testing laboratory. In 
the food division eight unit kitchens 
furnished and equipped at different costs 
to correspond to different income levels 
take the place of the usual elementary 
food laboratory. Students take turns 
in occupying the different kitchens. 


‘Four dining rooms adjoin and are also 


furnished on different income levels. 
Each has its own linen, china, silver 
and glass, and the meals prepared and 
served are kept within the budgetary 
limits. The fourth floor extends only 
over the main portion of the building 
and is devoted entirely to the institu- 
tion division. <A_ self-supporting tea 
room furnishes part of the training. 

Attractive features of the fourth floor 
are the flat roofs over the east and 
west wings. The east roof opens di- 
rectly from the tea room. It is paved 
with a native Texas flagstone and has 
a protecting parapet. From this roof 
the view of the campus and the hills 
encircling the town is especially fine. 
The west roof, similarly finished, serves 
as a laboratory large enough for all 
divisions. It is used for sun irradiation 
of animals, for sun-testing fabrics and 
wall papers, and for many other func- 
tions. Plans are being made for experi- 
mental sun cookery. 

The co-operative planning, as the 
building progressed, spread far beyond 
the faculty and the administrative 
groups concerned. Some of the Uni- 
versity regents were of pioneer ances- 
try. They not only took an active 
interest in the building, but from their 
store of knowledge and building expe- 
riences contributed valuable advice and 
practical assistance. The architects and 
contractors were most sympathetic and 
co-operative. Artists and artisans, manu- 
facturers and salespeople seemed to 
grasp the “spirit of our elusive culture,” 
as one man expressed it, and rendered 
service in their several fields, in many 
instances far beyond the pecuniary 
profit involved. 

As the experiment approached com- 
pletion it was the consensus of opinion 
that despite the years of grilling work it 
had been a delightful adventure. 

The attitude of the students towards 
the building has from the beginning 
been a source of pride and satisfaction. 
The building seems to have brought a 
new appreciation of the cultural value 
of the home, as they not only co-operate 
with the faculty in its care and preserva- 
tion, but took the initiative in organiz- 
ing a house council for this purpose. 
Committees to show the building to 
visitors are functioning actively. “The 
pride and responsibility of possession” is 
theirs in full measure. 

The dedication tablet with its perti- 
nent inscription is fast becoming a 
shrine about which customs, which will 
in time ripen into fine and treasured 
traditions, center. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton 


New Jersey 
































PINKING 


Shears 

The latest Wiss achievement 
is a Shear that “works 

like magic”. 


Up-to-date classroom instruc- 

tion in sewing and dressmak- 
ing demands the use of Pinking 
Shears to provide the perfectly 
finished seam that will not 
ravel. Pinking Shears pink as 
they cut—save time, labor and 
material. 





Model “C”, illustrated, $4.95 
a pair. Large size, Model “A”, 
$7.00 a pair. Schools and col- 
leges are invited to write for 
special educational offer. 


\ WISS. 
\ } Pinking Shears 
J. WISS & SONS CO., 


| Newark, N. J.. U.S. A. 
Makers of fine Shears and Scissors since 1848 
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An Analytic 
Sewing Scale 


FLAT Tees Jor 








WRONG SID¢t 
FLATNESS 


Free from buldindg 
| 


Sixteen Charts and text explaining them 


This new analytic scale for machine sewing af- 
fords you or your pupils a simple, graphic means 
of judging the technical perfection of seams, 

These full-size photographic charts, 11 inches 
square, show actual French and fell seams, mitred 
corners, bindings and facings. Each factor of a good 
seam is portrayed on a separate chart, with exam- 
ples of different grades of work. Thus you may tell 
at a glance whether a pupil’s work rates an “A” or 
an “E” from the construction point of view, and 
why. 

If you read Mrs. Winn’s article in our Septem- 
ber issue, you will remember that these charts 
were worked out at Pennsylvania State College. 
The samples selected for the scale were. judged by 
a committee of experts. 


Coming to you with the endorsement of teachers 
and educators in the home economics field, you 
have the added assurance that the scale meets the 
tests of modern theory and practical experience. 

The sets are furnished in loose leaf form, each 
chart on heavy paper, in form for permanent use. 
Included in the set is the text of Mrs. Winn’s ar- 
ticle which explains the charts and their use. 


Price 70c a Set, Postpaid. 
ll ee Ee ee eel ed 
Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me .... sets of the Analytic Sewing Scale, at 
) Z ’ 


70¢ each, for which I enclose 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,’”’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 





R. B. DAVIS COMPANY Los Angeles California 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 
“THE ROMANCE OF TEA” “CANDYGRAPHS” 


A new complete 120 page profusely 
illustrated book on tea, showing meth- 
ods of manufacture in every country of 
production, including latest statistical in- 
formation and methods of transportation. 
A complete chapter on nutritional quali- 
ties of particular interest to Home Eco- 
nomics teachers and students. 

Send 10 cents in stamps, or coin, for 
the only authentic book on tea now 
available. 


Merchandising Service Department 
IRWIN-HARRISONS-WHITNEY, 


nc. 


437 W. Ontario Street Chicago, III. 





A builetin containing information on 
candy and helpful material discussing 
the nutritional value of candy. Recipes, 
chiefly desserts, using candy as the prin- 
cipal ingredient are also included. 
“Candygraphs” is published four times 
a year. Your name will be added to 
the mailing list on request. 


Educational Department 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 








8™50 
o Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
‘ins and Many 
Complete Other Items 
with 


Send for Price List 
Cutter 


F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams St. Chicago, IIL. 











Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street Boston, Mass. 


IRRADIATED! 


@ Using Carnation Milk is the easy, eco- 
nomical way to add needed “sunshine” 
vitamin D to diets. Look for the word 
“Trradiated’”’ on the label. No increase 


CARNATION MILK 


. 


“From Contented Cous’ 
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TEACHING HELPS OFFERED BY 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


“MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE,” contains 11 plays, 
suitable for older students, which dramatize the principles 
covered in Home Economics class work. ........ $1.50 


SCALE FOR MACHINE SEWING. By 
Marcia Lovett Winn. Sixteen full size photographic charts, 
| 11 x11 inches, with explanatory text, showing French and 
full seams, mitered corner, binding and facing. Packed 
Sil GURIGIPA ODIMPNODS: 6 js 10'5595 5:6'0:5:5,090 sno o16 60c per set 


ANALYTIC 




























“A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS.” 
By Marcia E. Turner. Suitable lesson outlines for a com- 
plete unit in meal planning and preparation for one hour 
home economics classes. This bulletin presents a helpful 
solution to a difficult problem. ..............+++++-00€ 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. MARY HEMENWAY. Sepia re- 
prints of the “Portrait of Mrs. Mary Hemenway.” By Ignaz 
M. Gaugengigl. 

Single copies 10c; 2 to 5 copies, 3c each additional. 


“WRITING, INTERPRETING, AND EVALUATING 

RECIPES.” By Essie E. Elliot. Reprint from Practica 
Home Economics. In large loose-leaf notebook size sheets. 
Single copy, 5c; 10 or more, 3c ea. 


SCORE CARD FOR GRADING HOME ECONOMICS 
CLASSWORK. By Elsie W. Gwynne. Reprint from Prac- 
TIcCAL Home Economics. 
Single copy, 5c. Lots of 10 copies 18c. 


MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 


tions. 
HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 




















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


V¥ LIBRARY : 








